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THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Many enterprising Caledonians, now 
plying their various vocations far from 
the hills and glens of their early days, 
well remember the “ parish school,” 
in which they received the elements 
both of intellectual and religious know- 
ledye. And, in these admirable in- 
stitutions of their father-land, they can 
never fail to feel a very deep and lively 
interest. The scenes of our boyhood 
must ever form a “ green spot” in 
memory’s annals, reviving in the mind 
many fond and cherished associations. 
The heart was light, and void of care— 
buoyant were the spirits—nimble and 
full of health were the limbs, when 
we plied our busy tasks in the country 
school, or sported with our comrades 
on the village green. And now, per- 
chance, amid the dense atmosphere of 
our teeming metropolis—amid the 
bargains and barters of her crowded 
exchange —amid the gaieties of her 
cultivated circles, or the noise of her 
bustling and busy wharfs, some of 
Scotia’s faithful sons may occasionally 
think of the purer breezes of their 
native mountains, and, vividly realiz- 
ing the well-remembered scene, may 
almost feel, for the moment, as if they 
respired once more the salubrious and 
invigorating gale. But, while the fresh 
mountain air gave nerve to the consti- 
tution, and fortified the bodily frame 
for enduring hardship and I:bour, it 
was the intellectual and moral atmo- 
sphere of the parish school that nur- 
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tured the mind for enterprise, and laid 
the foundations of good and holy cha- 
racter: and a brief historical notice of 
these most useful and excellent semi- 
naries cannot but be acceptable to 
every Scottish heart. 

The subject of national education is 
one of the popular themes of the day ; 
and it is truly a subject of vast im- 
portance, inasmuch as national cha- 
racter depends upon the nature of 
youthful training. It is an old adage, 
that knowledge is power—and so it is. 
But if a right moral direction be not 
given to it; or if, while the mind is 
extensively informed, the culture of 
the heart be neglected, knowledge will 
prove a power only to do evil—so 
that nothing is of greater moment to 
society than a system of sound moral 
and Christian instruction. This prin- 
ciple, indeed, is so obvious, that one 
only wonders how the subject has not 
excited far deeper interest and atten- 
tion than has ever yet been paid to it 
by our statesmen. The Scottish plan of 
parish schools is as simple as it has 
proved efficient—for it cannot be de- 
nied that it has proved efficient to the 
extent to which it has been carried out. 
But of late years it has not been made 
to keep pace with the increase of the 
nage tt and the consequence has 

een, that in many districts of the 
country a deteriorated generation has 
sprung up; and, unless a speedy 
remedy be applied, the reputation of 
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Scotland for intellectual and religious 
character will be lost. But the spirit 
of the nation, we trust, will be roused 
to prevent so direful a disgrace. Al- 
ready, indeed, is the established church 
—to which, without all controversy, 
Scotland owes her parochial-school 
system—labouring to cure the evil, by 
rendering the blessings of a sound re- 
ligious education for the young, as 
well as of Christian ordinances for the 
adult population, co-extensive with 
the necessities of the land. And we 
hope that the church’s efforts, by the 
divine blessing, will be so crowned 
with success, that Caledonia will yet 
maintain her celebrity as an enlightened 
nation, and stand forth as a noble ex- 
ample to the world both of intelligence 
a of piety. 

It is well known that the fathers of 
the Reformation in Scotland took a 
deep interest in the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people ; but it is highly 
important to remark, that it was chiefly 
the diffusion of scriptural, or Christian 
education, at which they aimed. They 
had seen that the dominion of popery 
had been maintained by the reign of 
ignorance,—and they justly inferred, 
that the best way to prevent that 
withering system from recovering its 
dark and despotic sway over the na- 
tional mind, and to perpetuate the 
blessings of that glorious reformation 
which they had been the hououred in- 
struments of achieving, was, to shed 
the light of knowledge over all the 
families of the land, and to train up 
every successive generation in the 
principles of a pure Christianity: they 
yerceived, that if the youth of the 
a were well educated, the de- 
lusions of popish superstition would 


lose their spell, while the preaching of 


the great doctrines of the gospel would 
bear, with ten-fold power and profit, 
both on the understanding and the 
heart. And hence they formed the 
magnificent plan of planting a school 
in every separate parish, with a per- 
manent provision for maintaining it, 
and so making the universal education 
of the people a part of the ecclesiastical 
system or polity of the kingdom. To 
the promotion of this grand object 
they directed their earliest attention, 
feeling that the very foundation of true 
religion must be laid on the rock of 
knowledge ; and they laboured with 
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unwearied zeal till they had gained 
their patriotic end. It is vain, there- 
fore, as it is wicked, to attempt to rob 
the church of Scotland of the glory of 
Scotland’s parochial seminaries: well- 
authenticated history clearly evinces 
the futility, and the consequent in- 
justice and ingratitude, of every such 
attempt, as a brief review of facts will 
sufficiently demonstrate. 

The first book of discipline, or 
“ Policy of the Kirk,” prepared by 
John Knox and his coadjutors so early 
as the year 1560, and presented to the 
privy council, as a memorial of what 
they judged needful to be done for 
establishing the reformed religion, con- 
tains the following statement under the 
head of schools—a statement which 
shews at once the zeal of the reformers 
for the diffusion of education, and the 
principles on which they contended 
for it, and on which alone they desired 
it to be based. ‘ Seeing that the 
office and duty of the godly: magis- 
trate is, not only to purge the church 
of God from all superstition, and to 
set it at liberty from tyranny and 
bondage, but also to provide, at the 
utmost of his power, how it may abide 
at some purity in the posterity follow- 
ing, we cannot but freely communicate 
our judgment with your honours in 
this behalf.—1. The necessitie of schools. 
Seeing that God hath determined that 
his kirk here in earth shall be taught, 
not by angels, but by men, and seeing 
that men are born ignorant of God, 
and of all godliness, and seeing also 
he ceases to illuminate men miracu- 
lously, suddenly changing them, as he 
did the apostles and others in the pri- 
mitive kirk, of necessitie it is that your 
honours be most careful for the virtuous 
education and godly up-bringing of 
the youth of this si if either ye now 
thirst unfeignedly for the advancement 
of Christ’s glory, or yet desire the con- 
tinuance of his benefits to the genera- 
tion following ; for, as the youth must 
succeed to us, So we ought to be care- 
ful that they have knowledge and 
erudition, to profit and comfort that 
which ought to be most dear to us, to 
wit, the kirk and spouse of our Lord 
Jesus. Of necessitie, therefore, we 
judge it, that every several kirk have 
one schoolmaster appointed ; such a one, 
at least, as is able to teach grammar 
and the Latin tongue, if the town be 
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of any reputation,” &c. They then 
proceed to lay down a variety of regu- 
lations for the establishment of schools 
and colleges, and afterwards add— 
“If God shall move your hearts to 
establish and execute this order, and 
put these thingsin practice, your whole 
realm, we doubt not, within few 
years, will serve itselfof true preachers, 
and of other officers necessary for the 
commonwealth.” 

Such was the representation of the 
fathers of the reformation to the -go- 
vernment of Scotland in 1560. And, 
although the important object, so ju- 
diciously recommended, was not im- 
mediately carried into full effect, yet 
the church never lost sight of it till the 
end was gained. For, in the second 
book of discipline, which was agreed 
upon by the general assembly in 1578, 
and according to which the presbyterian 
form of church government was ratified 
by the Scottish parliament in 1592, 
schools are again made mention of as a 
branch of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, and recommended to be “ sus- 
tained” out of the patrimony of the 
kirk. In 1616, an act of the privy 
council, for providing a stipend or 
salary to schoolmasters, was passed, 
which was afterwards (1633) ratified 
by the parliament of Charles I. And 
this act of parliament was doubtless 
obtained through the persevering solici- 
tations of the church; for it is im- 
portant to notice, that long before this 
period, even so far back as the year 
1567, by an act of James VI., all 
schools and colleges were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the church, and or- 
dained to be reformed, that they might 
be nurseries of the true, or protestant, 
religion. 

But the services of the established 
church did not consist merely in pro- 
curing acts of parliament for the pro- 
motion of education among the people. 
The whole management of the matter 
devolved upon her, and she took care 
to have the salutary statutes of the 
legislature carried into execution. 
Availing themselves of the very impor- 
tant act of Charles I., 1633, the gene- 
ral assembly of 1638 recommended to 
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the several presbyteries throughout the 
kingdom “to see to the settling of 
schools in every landward parish, and 
providing of men able for the charge of 
teaching youth.” And four years after- 
wards, in 1642, the general assembly, 
finding the desired object not yet ac- 
complished, appointed, — ‘1. That 
every parish havea reader and a school, 
where children are to be bred in read- 
ing, writing, and grounds of religion, 
according to the laudable acts both of 
kirk and parliament made before ; and 
where grammar schools may be had, as 
in burghs and other considerable places, 
that they be erected and held hand to. 
2. That every minister, with his elders, 
give account to the presbytery, at the 
Visitation of the kirk,* anent these 
schools ; that presbyteries make report 
to the synod, and the synod to the 
general assembly, what schools are 
planted as above said, and how they 
are provided with men and means,” &c. 

Now these acts and doings of the 
church afford abundant proof of the 
unwearied zeal which she displayed in 
the great cause of national education. 
And they were, doubtless, productive 
of much good by the permanent settle- 
ment of schools in many country pa- 
rishes, as well as towns. But there 
was a defect in the act of Charles I., 
which operated in many cases against 
the attainment of the object; for, by 
that statute, salaries for schoolmasters 
could only be provided “ with consent 
of the heritors, and most part of the 
parishioners ;” and avarice often proved 
a stronger principle than patriotism, 
chilling all generous zeal for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the 
rising generation. The troublous state 
of the times, too, proved another hin- 
derance to the progress of the good work. 
Nor was the grand end fully attained 
till after the Church had waded through 
a sea of persecution and of blood, under 
the tyrannical government of the second 
Charles, and that of his popish brother, 
and had been brought to a happy state 
of rest and stability by the memorable 
and glorious revolution of 1688. But 
no sooner was the church settled down 
into security and peace, and her rights 


* This refers to periodical visits to parishes by the presbytery of the bounds, 
which were then in use of being held, for inquiring into the state of order and 


discipline. 
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and privileges fully recognised, ratified, 
and guaranteed by the legislature, than 
she set herself with new ardour to pro- 
secute her favourite plan of planting 
and endowing a school in every parish 
of the land; and in 1696 she obtained 
a decisive act of parliament for con- 
summating the noble work. By this 
act she was invested with more ample 
and effectual powers, and she renewed 
her injunctions to her several presby- 
teries, to see its important provisions 
carried into full effect. The landed 
proprietors were taxed with the erection 
of schools and schoolmasters’ houses, 
as well as with a permanent salary to 
the teachers ; and because the educa- 
tion of the youth of the community was 
viewed as a great national benefit, the 
consent of heritors was no longer held 
to be essential. The necessary assess- 
ment was now made imperative, and 
the whole system placed under the ju- 
risdiction and superintendence of the 
several presbyteries of the church. 
Thus, by the strenuous and ceaseless 
exertions of the church of Scotland, 
was the parochial-school machinery 
fairly set a-going, and the elements 
both of scriptural and general know- 
ledge communicated to the youth, poor 
as well as rich, ofa thousand parishes ! 
And in the course of nearly a century 


and a half, how many hundreds of 


thousands—yea, millions—of Scotia’s 
children have been prepared in these 
schools to fill those stations of useful- 
ness, respectability, and honour, in 
which they afterwards moved, and in 
which they served their country and 
their God in their respective genera- 
tions! But there are certain districts 
of the kingdom to which, from their 
peculiar state and circumstances, the 
fhensiies of this parochial-school ma- 
chinery have never yet been made fully 
availabie. We allude, of course, to 
those extensive parishes in the high- 
lands and isles, some of which are no 
less than sixty miles in length and 
thirty in breadth, over which the popu- 
lation is thinly scattered, while the 
country is poor; for it is abundantly 
obvious, that one, or even two or three 
schools, could he of little advantage in 
such an immense tract of country. But 
the established church has also used 
her best and most unwearied efforts to 
supply the deficiencies of such vast 
parishes, both by interesting the go- 


vernment, and stirring up the voluntary 
benevolence of her own members in 
their behalf; and, during the last twelve 
years in particular, a new and powerful 
impulse has been given to this good 
cause. An extended scheme has been 
put in vigorous operation, under the 
patronage and management of the 
general assembly, who have already 
been enabled to plant no fewer than 
eighty-six additional schools in the 
most destitute districts, affording the 
blessing of a sound Christian education 
to nearly 7000 children, besides great 
numbers of adults, who gladly avail 
themselves of a privilege to which they 
were strangers in their youth. But it is 
computed, from accurate statistical in- 
formation, that with all that has been 
done, there is scarcely a fourth part of 
the actual wants of the highlands and 
islands as yet supplied; and, indeed, 
without a permanent endowment from 
government, there is little prospect of 
the general assembly of the church, 
even with its utmost zeal, being ever 
able to overtake the whole of this in- 
teresting field. 

But, besides the state of the high- 
lands, there is now another and a still 
more alarming deficiency, which has 
arisen from the rapid increase of popu- 
lation throughout the whole country, 
but more especially in the large and 
manufacturing towns; for while the 
population of Scotland has much more 
than doubled since 1696, there has 
been no addition to the number of 
parish schools ; so that, as already no- 
ticed, a great proportion of the more 
populous districts of the lowlands are 
now as destitute as the highlands. No 
doubt private benevolence has done 
something towards the supply of these 
districts, but little in comparison to 
what is required ; for, in five parishes 
of the city of Glasgow alone, embracing 
a population of upwards of forty thou- 
sand, about the fifth of the whole 
inhabitants, it has n ascertained, 
that there are no fewer ‘han 1457 per- 
sons betwixt the ages of six and fifteen 
unable to read, and 4836 betwixt ten 
and fifteen unable to write. And this 
is only a specimen of the present state 
of large towns. But the church has 
recently laid the case before the legis- 
lature, who have lent to it not an unfa- 
vourable ear, although they have not 
agreed to grant aid in the particular 











way solicited, and in which alone it 
can be truly availing. They have 
offered, on certain conditions, to ad- 
vance money for building school-houses, 
whereas the church requested a small 
permanent endowment to teachers, and 
was willing to take upon itself the 
erection of all the buildings necessary. 
And it is earnestly to be hoped, that 
government will yet see it to be their 
duty to accede to the general assem- 
bly’s proposal; for surely no money 
can be better spent, nor yield a more 
profitable return, than what is laid out 
on the solid moral and religious in- 
struction of the community; and a 
very trifling outlay indeed would yield, 
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in this cause, a vast revenue of 
The preceding statements of fact most 
clearly demonstrate that Scotland owes 
her parochial schools to her estab- 
lished church. They are part of her 
ecclesiastical system, and one of its 
numerous salutary fruits ; and we are 
fully persuaded, that were that cheap 
and hitherto most effective establish- 
ment subverted, a fatal blow would 
be given to Scotland's education. We 
cannot but therefore severely depre- 
cate both the policy and the ingratitude 
of those who would withdraw Caledo- 
nia’s parish schools from the fostering 

care of her national church.* 
R. B: D. 





CONTINENTAL NOTICES. 


NO. III——THE PALATINE HILL. 


** T have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a green bay tree: yet he 
passed away, and, lo, he was not.”—PsaLm xxxvii. 


To an old Roman, this eminence was, 
next to the Capitol, the site of which 
he boasted as bringing glory to “ the 
city.” During the legendary period of 
Rome’s existence, it is said to have 
been occupied by Romulus, by Numa 
Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius,and others, 
better known to our boyhood than our 
maturity. When the Government be- 
came republican, the Palatine was 
chosenas the resort of those who, undera 
republican garb, concealed the intensest 
aristocratic, feelings. The Gracchi— 
Lucius Crassus— Hortensius— Cicero 
—Cataline—Mark Anthony—the father 
of Augustus, of Tiberius, and others, 
clustered round the hill; so that, if a 
classical passion were worth cherishing, 
a scholar might here, in fancy, com- 
mune with the men whose doings have, 
under providence, decided, or largely 
influenced, the destinies of Europe 
from their day till ours. 

But, in process of time, what had 
once been a town became insufficient 
fora house. The Emperors of Rome 
became bloated and over-grown them- 
selves, and required more ample man- 
sions to contain the materials that mi- 


nistered to their voluptuousness. To 
their “gigantic luxury,’’ as Madame 
de Staél has termed it, we trace the 
foundation of the palace of the Caesars 
on the Palatine hill,—now one of the 
most vast memorials of mortal vanity 
that even Rome can supply. Begun by 
Augustus, the palace was increased and 
beautified by succeeding emperors, 
among whom the two tyrants, Tibe- 
rius and Caligula, are remarkable as 
having connected the Palatine with the 
Capitol, by a bridge so vast as to seem 
too great even for Roman daring. 
Claudius, who succeeded Caligula, de- 
stroyed the bridge ; and when Nero was 
invested with the purple, he enlarged 
and decorated the palace, till, at least 
in description, it rivals all the fictions 
of eastern romance. At length the 
Palatine Mount was insufficient to con- 
tain it—the “‘ Aurea Domus ” was ex- 
tended to the Esqueline Hill, covering 
a space which perhaps never was 
equalled as the residence of a man. 
While the first Christians were suffer- 
ing persecution, (a. D. 64,) the pile that 
had been reared by Augustus was con- 
sumed by fire, which the Christians 





* Vide Report of the General Assembly's Education Committee for 1835,—a 
most luminous} and valuable document, shewing both what the church has already 
done, and is still devising, for the great cause of national education on Christian 


principles. 
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were accused of raising; and this 
Golden House of Nero was the pheenix 
of the fames. Three thousand pillars, 
with statues, marbles, ivory, gold, pre- 
cious stones—all that could be gathered 
in the Roman empire,—i. e. the world 
as then known,—were piled together in 
the fabric. The chief artists of the age 
exhausted their lives in adorning it ; 
and though the biped monster for whose 
use it was reared could ill enjoy its 
elegance, its courts and inclosures, 
and long corridors, served him at least 
as lurking-places, when conscience be- 
came uneasy, and his soul was har- 
rowed by remorse ; for even Nero was 
at last the trembling victim of a con- 
science that rose to reclaim against his 
atrocities. Oh! how much do we need 
the Bible to explain to us why this 
emperor lived in such a palace, while 
those who feared God were burned, 
that the tyrant might enjoy a holiday. 
We know from Tacitus, that a Roman 
emperor—Vitellius—consumed about 
six millions of our money, in mere eat- 
ing, in seven months ; and after seeing 
the Aurea Domus of Nero, one can 
better understand the outlets for such 
voluptuous extravagance. 

But Nero died, or was killed, or 
killed himself, for the fact is not cer- 
tain; and his successors curtailed his 
palace. At last came Genseric with 
his Vandals, and Totila with his Goths, 
who completed the devastations which 
Time had begun. So recently as the 
eighth century it was still a palace ; 
butan Englishman—one ofthe “ penitus 
toto divisos orbe Britannos”—now inha- 
bits nearly all that is tenantable on the 
Palatine Hill, and shares with the owl, 
and other night birds, ‘the Cesars’ 
Palace and Augustan Halls.” Remains 
of the ancient apartments are visible ; 
but the destination of the whole is a 
mystery, and Rome is the ‘ Niobe of 
Nations” in a loftier sense than Byron, 
the Nero of poets, ever designed to 
pronounce her! She is black with the 
vengeance of Him who shall come, and 
will not tarry, when his own purposes 
are fulfilled, whether to punish or to 
bless. 

It is saddening to a man whose per- 
ceptions of right and wrong are decided, 
beeause derived from the Bible,—the 
copy of God’smind in its principles,—to 
contemplate the modern Palatine, the 
Babylonof Europe. Everythingaround 
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one seems to mock man,who once sat on 
this hill the proudest hehad ever sat. All 
speaks of change and desolation, from 
the fragments of cornices and capitals, 
marble, porphyry, and alabaster, which 
are sprinkled among our feet, to the 
vast edifices which would seem to mock 
time by their stability, did we not see 
what ravages time has made. Here are 
material proofs—which religion makes 
eloquent—of the vast derangement that 
has passed over a world which God 
once pronounced very good ; and in the 
morning twilight, (when I first visited 
the Palatine,) the alps of ruins in the 
Forum, and along the Via Sacra, seemed 
to frown contempt on man from out 
their gloominess. Nor is it only the 
ruins of art that produces this effect— 
Nature Seems here, and at this season 
(in Autumn), in keeping with the scene, 
Even the vegetation of Italy is stinted. 
The evergreen oak, picturesquely min- 
gled with the ruins, does not reach its 
common elevation ; the vineyards, where 
the ruins have been cleared away, and 
vines planted, are more like the vines 
of the Rhine than of Italy. A literary 
society of Rome—“ the Arcadian ”— 
once attempted to hold its meetings on 
the mount; but the desolation turned 
all their improvisatoring into epitaphs 
and monodies, and drove the Arcadians 
from the Palatine ; so that now it re- 
mains the undisputed abode of the 
Englishman, who ingabits a villa on 
the south declivity, (in 1831.) _Amid 
all these tokens of vicissitude and de- 
cay, one longs for something stable to 
lean upon; and all the joys that ever 
gladdened the hearts of all the con- 
querors that ascended to the Capitol in 
triumph, never equalled one moment of 
the pleasure which the Christian mind 
feels as it remembers that its stable 
resting-place is the promise of God— 
the Rock of ages. 

On the Palatine Hill once stood a 
temple, dedicated ‘To the Fortune of 
the Day.” To what would its splen- 
dour amount, were such a temple 
erected now? 

To the east of the Palatine, we find 
a monument in some degree connected 
with the history of the church. When 
Constantine, the first emperor that 
professed to be a Christian, vanquished 
Maxentius, the senate awarded him a 
triumphal arch. But taste was now 
declining ; it was difficult to find artists 
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fit for such an undertaking; and, to 
furnish materials for honouring Con- 
stantine, a triumphal arch formerly 
reared to honour Trajan was demolished. 
The triumphs of Trajan, therefore, not 
of Constantine, are recorded on the arch 
of the latter. The Emperor Trajan is 
tepresented in one of the bas-reliefs 
performing a religious ceremony, in 
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which a sow, a sheep, and a bull were 
sacrificed; a figure which a Christian 
cannot but notice, because this rite is 
> reag by the man who ordered 

liny to persecute the early Christians, 
because they sought a purer worship, 
and a nobler sacrifice than a Roman 
suovetaurilia ! 


NO, IV.—THE COLISEUM. 


‘* Sa masse indestructible a fatigué le temps.” 


Like the Arch of Titus, the Coliseum 
dates its origin from the conquest of 
Judea. Vespasian began the edifice ; 
and when Titus dedicated it the first 
bloody display took place on its arena. 
Five thousand wild beasts, and many 
thousands of gladiators, died or van- 
quished during the sports of 100 days. 
After it was finished by Domitian, it 
served through centuries for the brutal 
exhibitions by which the Roman thirst 
for blood sought gratification, when 
luxury had destroyed courage,—when 
the daily butcheries of the emperors 
habituated the. populace of Rome to 
murder, or even made it a necessary of 
Roman life ; and when not merely the 
men, but the women of that city, which 
surprises us more the more we explore 
its history, rejoiced in bloodshed. 
Augustine wished that he had lived 
to see Rome ere it fell into decay — 
Paul preaching, and Solomon on his 
throne. In front of the Coliseum, one 
sympathises with the father in the first 
part of his wish. This edifice has 
served, at different periods of its history, 
for a place of Roman sports—for a 
fortress—for the scene of games charac- 
teristic of different ages—for a quarry 
for modern Rome, as many of the pre- 
sent palaces were built from the ruins— 
and now, as we shall see, it is virtually 
a popish church. The interior is so 
much disfigured, that it is difficult 
to realize what it was when covered 
with ornaments of gold, crowded with 
the statues of gods and heroes, and filled 
with more than 107,000 of the Roman 
eople—for at least that number could 
e contained and comfortably accom- 
modated in the edifice. The impres- 
sion which one receives is that of un- 
defined vastness, and wonder that man 
ever could have reared so stupendous a 
vile. The exterior wall is formed into 
our compartments ; the lower story is 


Doric, the next Ionic, the third and 
fourth Corinthian ; but the irregularities 
are so numerous as to render the edifice 
tasteless, as a whole, in point of archi- 
tecture. It is in the form of an ellipse ; 
its circumference is about 1650 feet ; its 
height, 160. The arena, on which the 
combats took place, is also elliptical, 
285 feet long by 182. 

These details may give some idea of 
the provision made by Rome for satis- 
fying the appetite of its citizens for 
blood. It is still true in one sense, 
that “ you can visit nothing greater than 
the city of Rome ;” and of all its great- 
ness, the Coliseum is the most vast, 
confirming in some degree the saying 
of the venerable Bede—* As long as 
the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand: 
when the Coliseum falls, Rome will 
fall!” Yet, amid all that is vast in this 
pile, the mind naturally reverts to the 
period when what is now a ruin was 
entire,and when men in thousands were 
butchered within its walls to please and 
amuse a Roman crowd. It had, per- 
haps, been little, had men, flushed with 
contest, hastened to the Coliseum, and 
its murderous spectacles, till the excite- 
ment subsided ; but to see men in cold 
blood walking forth in thousands from 
their workshops, or their palaces, to 
behold and rejoice at their fellow-crea- 
tures butchering each other, is a spec- 
tacle which no moral impulse can suf- 
ficiently condemn. Were we to seek 
an embodiment of hell in our world,— 
or were we asked to say where the 
prince of this world has asserted and 
made good his supremacy the best,— 
we would not point to a battle-field, 
but the arena of a Romau amphitheatre, 
in which 107,000 murderers were 
grouped at the same instant. Wher- 
ever they went, the conquerors of the 
world carried with them the same love 
of blood, At Aoste in a deep valley 
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among the Alps,—at Verona, —at 
Nismes, in France,—at Pompeii,— in 
the island of Sicily,—everywhere, we 
find these memorials of their brutality ; 
and one cannot help wondering, as he 
gazes on these relics, that the Romans, 
in their history and doings, should so 
long, in a Christian land, be made the 
companions and the models of our 
youth. 

But this is not all. The matrons, 
the very Vestal virgins of Rome, were 
present at these spectacles, and ho- 
noured with pre-eminence for their 
presence. They were delicate and lux- 
urious even in their ferocity ; and, as one 
of their own historians has graphically 
said, it was requisite for a dying gladi- 
ator “to fall gracefully, to writhe by 
rule, and expire in a noble attitude.” 
It was thus that the creatures who 
should have swooned at the sight of 
blood were taught to exult in its shed- 
ding, as if men’s lives had been but 
toy things.* True, the principles 
which Gibbon and others of his school 
espouse, would persuade us to judge of 
the Romans by the standard of their 
own time ; as if the nature of Truth, in 
word or deed, depended on fashion—as 
if the commonness of crime, or man’s 
courteousness towards it, made it less 
abhorrent—-as if the brutality of a whole 
people made brutality excusable—as if 
the blood-thirst of a nation, that was 
floated to greatness by the tears of those 
it made widows and orphans, could ex- 
culpate its virgins for attending at 
sights where the motion of their finger 
was the signal for murder! Yet this is 
the nation whose downfall and dege- 
neracy Gibbon ascribes to the deteri- 
orating effects of the Christian religion. 
How truly is wisdom justified of her 
children ! 

He must look lightly on the tie that 
binds him to his species who does not 
feel, within the amphitheatre of Rome, 
as if its walls, all stately and majestic 
as they are, had witnessed the deepest 
disgrace that attaches to mankind. It 





is not the ‘ clear-obscure” of the wil- 
derness of ruins seen by moonlight— 
the favourite season for visiting the Co- 
liseum—that affects the mind ; nor the 
remembrance of the fearful sights which 
must have been witnessed when lion 
rushed upon lion, and tiger upon tiger, 
and elephant upon both, and man upon 
his brother man ; but it is the darkness 
that rests upon that greater and more 
awful ruin—man! that forces big feel- 
ings into the heart, as it ponders on the 
ineffaceable curse burnt into the Roman 
character by what was perpetrated here. 
When the thousands,—Pagans, Jews, 
and Christians,—whose death-screams 
once made the edifice ring to its deepest 
stone, are recalled, the ruins of the 
Coliseum are no scene for sentimental- 
ism to mope over. One seeks rather to 
hurry away from such a locality, afraid 
to be identified with the monsters who 
once crowded the structure whose arena 
and ruined walls remain to tell that 
Roman brutality could be contented 
only with the largest edifice in the 
world as a theatre on which it might 
be glutted and displayed. 

Superstition has done what it could 
to wipe out the disgrace which the his- 
tory of the Flavian amphitheatre at- 
taches to our kind. Twelve chapels are 
now placed in the arena; the visitor 
hears the chauntings of mass instead of 
the roarings of lions, and meets the 
hooded monks of Francis and Dominic 
instead of the veiled vestals of ancient 
Rome. The cross now occupies the 
centre of the arena, the insignia of the 
crucifixion are attached to it, and the 
inscription on it shews that it has at 
least as much virtue as most crosses, — 
‘* Baciando la santa croce si acquistono 
ducento giorni d'indulgenza.” —“ By 
kissing this holy cross, any man may 
obtain 200 days of indulgence.” It is 
difficult to decide whether the ancient 
or the modern Roman mode of destroy- 
ing souls be the most wholesale and 
effective. 








* So much is human nature the same in all ages, that in some Roman-catholic 
countries,—Spain, and the Spanish Colonies of South America, for instance,—the 
public executions are scenes of great attraction and resort to ladies. The chief seats 
are set apart for them, and they appear in all the elegance of their holiday dresses, 


to enjoy the death of a fellow creature. 


+ The ruins on the other hills are not generally interesting. Scarce a vestige 
remains on the Aventine that can be distinctly traced; all its ancient grandeur is 


supplanted by vineyards, gardens, and churches. 


condition. 
the rest with vineyards and gardens, 


The Ceelian Mount is in the same 


‘The Esqueline is partly covered with houses, partly with churches, and 
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THE TOMBS OF THE 
Ir has been pronounced one of the 
pleasures of Rome, that when in it we 
dwell near the Tiber,—so classical in its 
name, and so manifold in its associ- 
ations. The river itself has not a single 
requisite of beauty, at least to a Scots- 
man’s or a Swiss’ eye. Its muddy 
waters—its unwholesome exhalations— 
its flat, unwooded banks—and the 
dreary solitude through which it rolls 
for many miles above Rome, are re- 
deemed only by the size and the history 
of the river. On its banks, within the 
walls of the city, we find some of the 
tombs of the ancient Romans; and 
these edifices, by their vastness, sur- 
ae the visitor more than any other 
uildings at Rome, considering the 
purpose for which they are built. The 
Mausoleum of Augustus, the Pyramid 
of Caius Cestus, the Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, by the Appian way, and of 
the Plautii, near Tivoli,—but, above 
all, that of Adrian, (now converted into 
a fortress,) remain more entire than the 
other buildings around them, as if to 
shew the devices and stratagems to 
which men had recourse to give some 
charms to that transition which they 
knew not how otherwise to beautify or 
make pleasant. They sought to miti- 
gate the horrors of that annihilation 
which the greatest minds of antiquity 
only dreamt of escaping ; and, destitute 
of all knowledge that could people the 
future with positive life, it was the 
custom of the Romans, more than the 
Greeks, to make for themselves an 
habitation and a name in the memory 
of posterity, so substantial as not to be 
overlooked, or so proud as to —— 
the blind cravings of the unenlightened 
mind for BErNG. One cannot look on 
these huge masses, nearly all of which 
are circular, withuut regarding them as 
man’s puny substitute for immortal ex- 
istence,—his circle which, as in the 
language of hieroglyphics, represents 
eternity.* The mind of Adrian surveyed 
the rise of his mausoleum, and felt as if 
he had cheated oblivion ; and the “ ver- 
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mis quinque pedum”—as Calvin calls 
man, “‘the worm five feet in length,” 
—deemed all its wants satisfied, its 
whole nature responded to, when it had 
found a grave a mile in circumference ! 
Adrian’s tomb was built with the design 
of eclipsing that of Augustus, on the 
opposite bank of the Tiber, and farther 
up the river. It was faced with Parian 
marble, surrounded with ample corri- 
dors, and surmounted by statues ; but 
its glory passed away when Honorius 
made it a fortress, and when the Ro- 
mans, in their war with the Goths, shot 
the statues from their baliste. After a 
variety of fortunes, it is nowa papal 
castle, under the protection of St. An- 
gelo, and the chief stronghold of the 
Pope in times of danger. 

Vhen one reflects on the ignorance 
of the most gifted men of antiquity con- 
cerning a future world, and contrasts it 
with the life and immortality that are 
now brought to light by the gospel, one 
sees in a broader light the progress 
which the world has made than from 
any other point of view that could be 
chosen. One sees how much the scroll 
of this world’s history has been unrolled 
in the last 1800 years, when he learns 
that a mass like that just referred to 
was all men could look to in Adrian’s 
time for immortality, and contrasts this 
with the clear shining that now enlight- 
ens the humblest and most unlettered 
believer in Jesus Christ. Paley, with 
that scanty knowledge of the gospel 
which characterizes all his writings, 
somewhere argues as if the revelation 
of a future world were the great design 
of the incarnation of Jesus. The sen- 
timent is a shallow one, and betokens 
ignorance of man’s true state before his 
God: but by the tomb of Adrian, or 
Cecilia Metella, one can find more truth 
in the opinion than any where in the civi- 
lized world besides. The Mausoleum 
of Augustus, where the ashes of that 
Emperor, of Marcellus, of Agrippa, of 
Drusus, of Germanicus, of Claudius, 
and of Nerva, were deposited, is now a 





* The design of the pyramids of Egypt was long a mystery. Belzoni explained it 


when he assured us they were graves. 


They represented Eternity to those who were 


to be buried in them, and who knew not of a life except that which depends on being 


remembered by man. 
Marcu, 1836. 
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theatre for bull-fights and low buffoon- 
ery,—the sublime and the ridiculous 
united. 

The Baths of ancient Rome give us 
an idea of the overgrown extent of 
everything that was Roman. Those of 
Caracalla contained bathing accommo- 
dation for 1600 people. They formed 
a Square 1050 feet deep, and contained, 
as usual, the exedre, the schools, the 
theatres, the gardens, the libraries, and 
all that luxury could demand or afflu- 
ence supply. The statues found among 
their ruins evince their elegance, though 
built a.p. 212; and the colossal gran- 
deur of some of these relics, preserved 
in the galleries of the Vatican, would 
suggest the thought that these ruins had 
been the dwelling-place of giants. 

But, huge as this structure is, it was 
surpassed by the Baths of Dioclesian, 
They contained bathing accommodation 
for 3200 people. Their circumference 
was about 4279 feet; and the modern 
Romans tell that 40,000 martyrs were 
employed as labourers in their con- 
struction. The chief remains have been 
converted into churches, (in one of which 
is the tomb of Salvator Rosa,) but all 
they convey, except to a Vetruvius or 
Maffei, is an undefined idea of vastness. 
Porticoes, courts, saloons, gardens, 
groves, libraries,* schools for science, 
exedre for literati, arene for wrestlers, 
theatres, galleries of statues and paint- 
ings,—in short, all that could be sug- 
gested by an ingenuity bribed and tor- 
tured to supply new pleasures as the old 
palled, were grouped together in this and 
other Roman baths. “ Est urbs una do- 
mus,” was literally true of them ; and the 
inmates were bloated and debauched 
in their passions, their intellects, their 
tastes, and all their powers. Man’s 
true greatness is best seen amid his 
sorrows, and his real nature is best and 
most broadly seen amid ruins like these. 

The Baths of Titus, which sup- 

lanted a portion of Nero’s ‘‘ Golden 
Fiouse,” formed the school in which it 
is alleged the genius of Raffaelle was 
reared. The ceilings of some corridors 
are still covered with arabesques of ex- 
quisite beauty, which that painter is 





* The famous Alpian Library, when removed from the Forum Trajanum, was 
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known to have studied ; and which again 
increase our wonder, that, amid the 
rushing decline of Roman virtue, Ro- 
man art stood erect, and is still so per- 
fect as to be unsurpassed. The colours 
in many places are fresh; the attitudes 
of the figures have the ease of nature, 
and in one of the halls the groupe of 
the Laocoon was discovered. The mar- 
ble ornaments are in some places pre- 
served; and the whole ground floor 
gives us an idea, even in its ruins, of 
the mingled elegance and want of 
comfort, that characterized the dwelling 
of an old, as well as a modern, Roman 
prince. 

The mind feels fatigued and languid 
by the constant pressure of the thouzhts 
which dwelling amid these graves of 
centuries occasions. No doubt the 
lesson derived from them all is the 
same, and to have deduced the moral 
once isenough. Yet, if anything merely 
natural could detach man from earth, 
surely there is here enough to do it. 
Palace supplanting palace ; the arch of 
the favourite of one year pulled down 
to rear the arch of the next conqueror 
and favourite; the pride of centuries 
trodden under foot; the exquisite pro- 
ductions of art converted into missiles, 
thrown by one faction at another ; the 
mausoleum of a Cesar converted into 
an arena for bull-fights ; the very pa- 
lace of Marcellus occupied as a black- 
smith’s forge; and the temple of a god 
converted into a custom house ;+—all 
these might warn man of the unstable- 
ness of earthly things. But the truth 
is, nothing natural has any tendency by 
itself to produce this effect. Ruins, in 
such masses as we see them at Rome, 
may make us sad, as the death of kin- 
dred makes us weep. But sadness and 
weeping are not religion ; and, unless 
we be taught from on high, by the Spirit 
of the living God, all the melan- 
choly memorials of man’s worthlessness 
which teem among the ruins of Rome 
pass ineffectual from the mind. We 
once met Otho, the present king of 
Greece, among the ruins of the.Capi- 
tol; and it would be instructive to 
learn the effects produced by what he 





conveyed to these baths, inclining us to marvel the more at the actions of this most 
singular people, who united all that was sensual in passion with all that was exquisite 


in taste, and powerful in intellect. 


+ The first place, of course, where strangers land in Rome, is the Custom House, 


and that was once a temple. 




















there beheld. Is he less ambitious ? 
less captivated by earthly grandeur ? 
less a god unto himself? Most proba- 
bly the very proposal of the question 
would be laughed to scorn. 

Besides the ruins here referred to, 
which are but a fragment of the masses 
that are scattered in Rome and around 
it, many others might have been describ- 
ed. The Pantheon is one of the noblest 
works of man in point of architecture ; 
the Roman aqueducts are among the 
most vast; the Circus Maximus, which 
could contain 405,000 spectators, is one 
of the most interesting to an antiqua- 
rian; the Forum Trajanum is known 
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to all as containing Trajan’s pillar,— 
a work of marvellous art, now sur- 
mounted by the statue of the apostle 
Peter; the tombs of the Scipios are 
like a shrine to the admirers of the old 
Roman character; the obelisks carry 
us back to the time when Egypt, not 
Rome, was the mistress of nations ; 
the very common sewers of the ancient 
city prove that they were constructed 
by a bam who built, as Apelles 
painted, “for posterity.” But we turn 
from the dead to the living, and in 
modern Rome the right of precedence 
is disputed between the Pope and St. 
Peter's. 


( To be continued. ) ; 
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13. TueEre is, perhaps, no finite 
object within the grasp of human ca- 
pacity or energy of which man is more 
ignorant than of himself. It is a clear 
and undeniable fact, that the great bulk 
of mankind, whatever may be their 
station or advantages, never include 
within the sphere of their practical 
study or exertion that which to every 
man is the most important of all ob- 
jects—his own immortal soul, True 
it is, that all their efforts are designed 
to satisfy the cravings of that spirit 
which is within them—to make self 
happy; but they continue in shameless 
ignorance of the true nature of that in- 
ward spirit, aud of the real character 
and condition of that insatiably tyran- 
nizing sELF. The sun, moon, and stars ; 
the mountains, trees, and rivers ; bills 
of trade, exchange of money, bales of 
goods ; meat, drink, and clothing; in 
short, everything visible, audible, tan- 
gible, or eatable, becomes a subject of 
knowledge or regard to fallen and 
foolish man; but of his own soul he 
scarce ever thinks, and almost never 
speaks. The consequence of this fear- 
ful apathy is, that the most tremendous 
—yea, the sole—evil of the universe, 
SIN, is raging, and devouring, and 
spreading within him; yet he knoweth 
it not, nor seems even sensible, save 
by involuntary and irresistible spasms 
of conscience, that there is such a thing 
within him. Oh! it is the heaviest of 
all burdens for a Christian—to con- 
template multitudes of fellow-immor- 
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tals, endowed with powers of consci- 
ousness and reflection, of deliberation, 
volition, and action, carrying about 
in them the horrible, loathsome, and 
eternally ruinous disease of sin; yet 
as evidently unconcerned about it as 
if they were unfallen angels, or ir- 
rational brutes! This is no caricature. 
Such persons you see daily in your 
shops, ware-rooms, counting-houses, 
and routine of business. Behold them! 
with one hand grasping the flesh, with 
the other their gold, and with their 
eyes straining for more of both; God- 
less, Christless, hopeless, relentless, 
they seem speeding under mortal 
disease to the sepulchre of eternal 
death, the abyss of perdition! Tell 
them of it, and they laugh at you, like 
spiritual maniacs, or they are indiffer- 
ent, as dead corpses; persevere, and 
they account you as their chief—of 
perhaps their only—enemies, and they 
will debar you from their company, as 
if your counsel were a stiletto to mur- 
der their happiness. These things are 
but too true ; and it is our concern, if 
we cannot help them who are already 
hardened in sin either in a lesser or 
greater degree, to prevent others, if 
possible, from growing up into the 
same state, or to arrest (if God may 
grant us such a privilege) some, it may 
be, of ourreaders, who may be making 
progress to hardness in sin. 

14. In the former part of our ad- 
dress we endeavoured to illustrate more 
at length the great evil just adverted 
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to, as being decidedly manifested in 
three distinct stages—indifference to 
sin, delight in sin, and forsaking all 
good in order to sin. We shall now 

roceed to illustrate to you the process 
by which men arrive at so grievous 
and fatal a state. In the text of scrip- 
ture on which our remarks were found- 
ed, it is described as the “ deceitful- 
ness” of sin—a special property, by 
which, more than by any Fy it makes 
progress in the soul. It has other 
characteristics, such as vehemence, ob- 
stinacy, diffusiveness, infectiousness, 
and cruelty ; but it is as these are com- 
bined under its deceitfulness that it 
makes most way in each man, and in 
the world at large. To this, then, it 
is well that your attention be directed ; 
and, without affecting any nice dis- 


tinctions or definitions in a matter of 


fact and consciousness, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to illustrate the little we 
are able of the deceitfulness of sin. 
May the Spirit of the Lord manifest 
the truth to conscience ! 

15. (1.) The essential cause of the 
power of sin to deceive lies in this,— 
that it is inbred, and lurks, now, as a 
quality in our very constitution. As 
mud in the sides of a fountain or cis- 
tern intermingles of necessity, and 
without external effort, with the waters 
that flow forth; or, as hereditary dis- 
ease, lurking in our frame, does, with- 
out any apparent external cause, or 
without any suspicion from within, 
work its way deceitfully to the grave ; 
so is it with moral evil in fallen man. 
We are sinful beings, under an evil 
bias—prone, however unconsciously, to 
transgression. The testimony of God 
is this,—that the “ carnal mind is en- 
mity against him,”—that “ the heart 
is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked.” If, then, we yield 
simply to the dictates of such a mind, 
or the demands of such a heart, (as 
being legitimate, because natural,) the 
consequence must be sin. Now, men 
in general do not suspect this, nor can 
they be induced to believe it, save as 
a theological tenet. They regard sin 
as a thing into which they may fall, in 
a particular act, but not at all as being 
already within them—as a quality 
which will necessarily affect their ac- 
tions, if unresisted, so as to make them 
sinful. Through ignorance, or re- 
jection of this truth, we fear, many are 


hardening in sin. They feel within 
them certain cravings of fleshly desire, 
or worldly ambition. These, they 
allege, are natural, and therefore con- 
stitutional, and therefore lawful; they, 
therefore, give themselves up to them 
without restraint, and so advance in 
transgression. At first they may, 
perhaps, mark out certain boundaries, 
beyond which they will consider the 
indulgence of the flesh as sensuality, 
or of the mind’s ambition as sinful 
worldliness; but by habit they at 
length advance up to those bounda- 
ries, and, through acquired hardness, 
they now pass over them with a firm 
tread, and their future limit of iniquity 
is like the horizon to the galloping 
Tartar—making way for him as swiftly 
as he flies; they speed on in their 
self-justifying, but damning, plea of 
“nature,” and “ constitutional im- 
pulse,” and “ irresponsible instinct,” 
until they fall finally and fearfully into 
the hands of the living God. 

Learn in time, then, that sin is already 
within you. The question is not, how did 
it enter? but what now is to be done with 
it? “ A new heart, and a right spirit,” 
are indispensably necessary, according 
to scripture, right reason, and all ex- 
perience—and that blessing is as free 
to you as it is necessary. ‘“* He that 
trusteth his own heart, or leaneth on 
his own understanding, is a fool,” and 
will find, at last, that he has been wo- 
fully deceived by them. Watch over 
your desires, appetites, passions, and 
affections ; yea, even your very reason- 
ings distrust in themselves: many a 
good man has been seduced by fair 
and plausible reasoning on his own 
part into much evil, that has filled his 
after years with sorrow and self-loath- 
ing. Maintain constantly that view of 
the inherence and extent of sin fur- 
nished in the fifty-first psalm ; and that 
also given us by our Lord Jesus Christ 
in Matthew xv. 10—20, a passage 
containing in it more of practical moral 
science, than you will fiud-in all the 
compressed works of all the intellectual 
gods of this world. 

16. (2.) But sin derives much of its 
power to deceive from the powerful 
but subtle agency of Satan. The doc- 
trine of his operation, as the head of an 
innumerable multitude of fallen, ma- 
lignant, but active, spirits, is vitally 
interwoven with the whole word of 
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God, from the narration of the fall to 
the prophecy of judgment. Spiritual 
existence, being beyond the range of 
our senses, must not fora moment be 
submitted to their judgment ; the cer- 
tainty of it, even reason, in all its vilest 
degradations, has been compelled to 
hold; but the extent, modes, or sub- 
jects of such existence, are known to us 
only by revelation from him who is the 
Great Spirit, and knoweth all things. 
He is pleased in his word to grant such 
information on this subject as may sub- 
serve the great end of our spiritual 
welfare. We are instructed, in his 
word, that ‘¢ Satan worketh effectually 
in all the children of disobedience,” 
even in those *‘ who walk according to 
the course of this world.” Having, as 
a spirit, access to our spirits ; retaining 
still, in the form of exquisite craft, the 
mighty wreck of his once splendid wis- 
dom ; possessing experience, the result 
of ages spent in the murderous study 
of human depravity, and of the world’s 
corresponding apparatus of tempta- 
tions; hardened up in the most ma- 
lignant enmity, and finding everything 
prepared for him by the native sinful- 
ness of poor ignorant man, he takes 
every advantage presented to him by 
constitution, temper, associations, and 
connexions, to mislead, ensnare, blind, 
cajole, and finally plunge men into the 
depths ofiniquity. Mingling his sug- 
gestions with the thinkings of our 
minds, they all pass off as our own, so 
that we unsuspiciously act upon them ; 
presenting temptations of the most 
plausible sort, and in their fairest as- 
er he lets out, and then channels 
orth, the latent corruptions of our na- 
ture. The carnal portion of the world 
being also at his service, he makes men 
unconsciously his instruments for the 
promotion of sin in each other ; so that 
the malice and subtlety of hell are 
often concealed under the genuine 
kindness and simplicity of our own 
flesh and blood. Oh! conceive of 
myriads of such unwearied, unsus- 
pected spirits, continually employed 
in cherishing the deceitfulness of sin 
already in us, and then say, whether 
there exist not a tremendous danger of 
being hardened up ! Now, in the hands 
of such beings as these, how weak, igno- 
rant, defenceless, must you be! Oh! 
suffer not the world to laugh you out of 
your belief in a devil and his angels, 
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lest the torments of eternity be left to 
scourge you into the conviction of their 
reality! Be sober, be watchful; for 
your adversary, the devil, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour. Even 
the godly heart of David was ensnared 
by him into a ruinous kingly pride.— 
(1 Chron. xxi. 7.) Yea, and the warm 
heart and the ardent temper of the af- 
fectionate and zealous Peter were, by 
this arch enemy, most cruelly deceived 
into a temporary denial of Him with 
whom he would have died, and for 
whom he afterwards did lay down his 
devoted life. 

17. (3.) Another powerful element 
in the deceitfulness of sin is, the in- 
fluence arising from what, in scripture, 
is termed the “ course of this world.” 
Man, having fallen from God, yet 
being essentially a dependent creature, 
must substitute something else by 
which to be ruled, and on which to 
rely, in order to attain his desired end 
of happiness—hence the origin of practi- 
cal idolatry. One of the forms in which 
this idolatrous craving takes effect is, 
in our individual submission to the 
course of the mass of our fellow-men 
around us — substituting, virtually, 
numbers in the creature for the infinity 
of the Creator ; and enslaving ourselves 
to the practice of the world, instead of 
serving the Lord our God. It is hard 
for us to believe, unless we be habitu- 
ally in a very spiritual state of mind, 
that what we see constantly done, and 
universally countenanced, by our fel- 
low men, is sinful and damning. You 
will find a fearful snare arising from 
this circumstance. You are inexpe- 
rienced in yourselves, and full of 
hope as to the world; in it lie all 
your prospects ; to its men of busi- 
ness you look as patterns; as they 
have prospered, so would you in your 
turn; you are insensibly biassed in 
favour of their opinions, judgments, 
maxims, and practices; you connect 
what they are with what they have ; 
and, as you desire the latter, you are, 
by a deceitful process, led to think 
favourably of the former, until you 
may gradually be led to take precisely 
the same ground with them. Many 
dependent young men are, by this 
slavish subjection to the course of the 
world in its business, led into a 
covetous, worldly, irreligious, selfish 
spirit, from which, at one time, they 
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would have shrunk; and some of 
them, like their masters, advance into 
the downright atheism, that God has 
nothing at all to do with their business 
or merchandize. How deceiving, too, 
are the names employed by the world 
to conceal the real nature of sin, and 
how deadly the influence thence aris- 
ing! Thus, when you are injured, to 
return evil for evil is called a “ spirited” 
action, and is considered as worthy of 
praise under this name, though it be 
directly opposed to the will of God. 
To expose yourself to the avowed risk 
of murder, or of being murdered, on 
account of some slight offence done to 
you, is called “honour,” in the very 
face of your Master's law to the con- 
trary! To indulge with friends in 
intemperance, is called ‘ social enjoy- 
ment,” or ‘ festivity.” Seduction, 
fornication, or adultery, though involv- 
ing in them the agonies of eternal per- 
dition, are laughed at as mere “ in- 
trigues.” Deliberate lying, and over- 
reaching of ignorant customers, is 
considered and termed, “ very clever ;” 
and to run down, and, if possible, ruin, 
a rival in business is considered as 
“¢ quite necessary,” though the law of 
God be “ love thy neighbour as thy- 
self!” On the other hand, true godli- 
ness is termed “ humbug;” a strict 
adherence to your Maker’s will is 
called ‘ hypocrisy;” to speak one 
word for our blessed Saviour is de- 
signated ‘ vile cant!’ Whilst exposed 
to the constant use and hearing of such 
things, on the part of those whose rank, 
wealth, infiuence, or even judgment 
and abilities, you covet,—and whilst 
habituated to the whole “ course” of a 
surrounding world in its rejection of 
matters spiritual and eternal,—you are 
in. danger, most unconsciously, of 
drawing in the poisonous effluvia of 
more sin; just as with the necessary 
air, you also inhale the vile fog of our 
December sky. Watch, therefore, 
against the world, for Satan is its 
“¢ god,” and it wholly “ lieth in him ;” 
watch against its godless men, for they 
are all the devil’s servants; watch 


against its lying words and false names, 
for he that acts on the strength and 
credit of them, will find them base 
coinage, and that he has become a 
spiritual, eternal bankrupt, “‘ hardened 
up through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
18. (4.) There is another clement in 
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sin which renders it most deceiving to 
the carnal and unwary, and that is, its 
gradation. Every one in the habit of 
examining his own heart and practice, 
must have discovered that there are 
sins standing in a certain graduated 
relation to each other; so that, if 
you suffer yourself to indulge in what 
seems the /esser, you are almost in- 
variably tempted to, if not actually led 
into, the greater ; and so that, if you 
do not watch against the former, you 
are unintentionally betrayed into the 
guilt of the latter. And this progress 
may be impulsive or habitual, accord- 
ing to the nature of the sins, or the 
length of your continuance in them. 
Thus, if, on any occasion, when the 
money or property of another is in your 
power, you commit the sin of coveting ; 
and then, imagining that you have it, 
if you further present to your mind the 
pleasures to be obtained by means of 
it, the probability is great, that by sud- 
den impulse you will take that pro- 
perty, and again, by sinful impulse, 
you will be induced to lie regarding 
it. So, also, if you yield yourself to 
the improper use of wine and strong 
drink, so that your flesh obtains the 
mastery, for the time, over your spi- 
ritual nature; then you may, and in 
all probability will, be impelled to the 
commission of other sins intimately 
allied to the flesh, and for the in- 
dulgence of which Satan presents such 
facilities in this metropolis. How 
much gambling, fraud, fornication, 
sabbath-breaking, swearing, scoffing, 
grow out of the strong drink of Lon- 
don! In the same manner, the asso- 
ciating with improper companions will 
draw you insensibly into a habit of in- 
difference to their wickedness; and 
when you can habitually disregard the 
evil of any sin, you are ready for the 
commission of it whenever the tempta- 
tion is presented. If you accustom 
your eye to the contemplation of im- 
proper objects, so that they habitually 
dwell in your mind, you have taken 
the first step—the other will easily 
follow. If you fall into a habit of ir- 
regular attendance on the worship of 
God, you will find no difficulty in re+ 
jecting very soon the claims of God- 
head altogether. If you hear the 
preaching of the gospel in a careless 
inattentive spirit, you will soon become 
a practical infidel,—doubting every- 
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thing, because you feel nothing,—or 
else a thorough hypocrite, meaning 
nothing, but professing anything. If 
you resist present convictions, you be- 
gin to delay the salvation of your soul ; 
and, having done it once, you may 
then do it indefinitely —after that 
eternally, by confirmed and final im- 
penitence. So also, by suffering the 
love of this world to rule your heart, 
you may gradually acquire courage to 
sell for pieces of silver your Lord’s 
day, your Lord’s gospel, your Lord’s 
table, your Lord’s name, your Lord’s 
salvation, your Lord’s own self, by 
downright rejection of all possible in- 
terest in him; and, having lived a 
covetous traitor, you may die a suicidal 
apostate,—without God, without hope 
—and may go into your own place, 
even the hottest in perdition, which is 
doubtless reserved for such as wilfully 
rejected salvation; and yet once you 
may have been deemed the pious son 
of a pious father—yea, once, like 
Judas, a disciple of Jesus! Beware, 
then, of the deceitful gradations of sin, 
lest through them ye be hardened up. 

19. (5.) Before concluding this pa- 
per, we must remind you of one other 
power which sin hath to deceive, aris- 
ing from the plausible and unsuspected 
forms under which it presents itself to 
our minds :— 

Sometimes it lurks under the mask 
of necessity ; thus:—‘* I must have 
daily bread to support life; and, in 
order to that, I must have money ; and 
I cannot obtain money without selling 
this article of merchandize; and I can- 
not sell enough of it without telling 
some lie, or breaking the Lord’s own 
holy day; but, as | must have the 
first, I must do all the rest ; so it isa 
matter of necessity to sin”’ ! 

Sometimes the mask of pleasure is 
assumed :—‘“ I have a desire to be 
happy—God meant that I should be 
so; but these pleasures can make me 
happy now, and a continuance of them 
will keep me so. True, God forbids 
them in this particular way or form ; 
but, then, he will not be rigorous to 
mark ways and forms; so I may—I 
must—gratify my desire, aud make 
myself happy!” Poor fool! is this the 
way to honour God’s benevolence—to 
call him a liar, by doubting whether 
he will do what he says ? 

Profit sometimes is the lure :—“ It 
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is desirable to make large profits, for 
thereby alone can I obtain riches. 
Now, by riches I increase my personal 
comforts and my means of usefulness, 
—both desirable ends; but those pro- 
fits I cannot obtain without devoting 
my whole heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, to worldly business; and, 
though it be true that God requires 
this supreme devotion to himself, yet I 
do not mean to overlook him either— 
I intend keeping up religion, too, 
though business must be my chief 
concern.” He is ensnared by forget- 
ting, that “no man can serve two 
masters—God and Mammon;” and 
‘¢ if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.” 

In some relations, sin lurks under 
the form of regard to authority :—“ I 
am in the employment of one whom I 
have bound myself to serve: it is my 
duty, therefore, to promote his inter- 
ests, and in all business simply to obey 
his directions; my religion, even, re- 
quires that I should obey them who 
are over me. Now, it is true that he 
requires me to say often what I know 
is not true, or to break the Lord’s day, 
or to overreach some buyer or seller in 
some trifle; but then, that is the way 
of business, and I must comply, else I 
lose my place, or my name for clever- 
ness; and, should I go elsewhere, it 
will be just as bad; therefore I must 
obey, and the blame must be with him 
who requires this of me!” Poor sin- 
ner! dost thou know that the holy and 
outraged God of London will cast thee 
and thy master too into hell fire, if ye 
be found business-liars or sabbath- 
breakers at his judgment-seat; and 
that, in the bottomless pit, sinful com- 
mand and sinful obedience will be 
found eternal tormentors, one to the 
other ? 

20. Be entreated, then, to beware of 
the exceeding deceitfulness of sin. You 
see in how many ways you may be- 
come its victims. Seek safety where 
alone it is to be found—in the gracious 
interposition of God our Saviour. 

Does sin lurk deceitfully within you? 
Seek that renewal of nature, that new 
heart and right spirit, which will ever 
be ejecting this vile quality of fallen 
man. 

Is Satan, with invisible subtlety, 
ever plotting to deceive you? Yield 
yourselves up, as renewed, to the Spirit 
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of God, that, dwelling in you, he may 
with unseen wisdom, counteract all 
Satan’s efforts, and keep you pure and 
guileless. 

Are you in danger of being enslaved 
by the influence of the world? Then 
submit to the sovereign love of Christ, 
and that will neutralize the world’s 
power, and will dissipate its mimic 
phantom frowns. 

Is there peril in the degrees and re- 
lations of sin? Then must you watch 
and be sober, as those who have eter- 
nity at stake—* Abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil.” 


And have you reason to dread its 
treachery, as masked in so many differ- 
ent yet attractive forms? Then keep 
the light of God’s word burning and 
shining continually. It can penetrate 
every mask, and dissipate every phan- 
tom-good. Hold by the Bible alone, 
as you hope to be saved ; for “ he that 
believeth it shall be saved: he that 
believeth it not shall be damned !”— 
“* Because thou hast kept the word of 
my patience, I also will keep thee 
from the hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world, to try 
them that dwell on the earth.” 

M. 
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Wuen the night-gale sweeps wild o’er winter’s dark seas, 


And the death-threaten’d mariner shrieks, 


Iiow sweet are the daylight, the calm, and the breeze, 


That afford him the rescue he seeks! 


Though torn from his moorings, and all but a wreck, 


Though riven be his timbers and sails, 


How sweet is his telescope view—from the deck— 


Of the far-descried harbour he hails! 


Yet sweeter, O sweeter by far, pilgrim saint, 


Is the rest that remaineth for thee, 


When no more thou art toss’d, nor fearful, nor faint, 


But delivered from life’s troubled sea. 


Slight, slight hath thy barque been, and rapid thy course, 


"Neath a sky checquered often with shade ; 


Still, anch’ring on Christ, as thy rock and resource, 


Thou hast ridden the storm undismayed. 


With His word, from thy childhood, seal’d on thy heart, 
In the peace of a patriarch home ; 


With His word as thy compass, beacon, and chart, 


Through perils and depths hast thou come. 
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Thy voyage now finish’d—thy circuit is run, 






Thy tempest of trial is o'er ; 


In the haven above, by thy Forerunner won, 


Thou art welcom’d and bless’d evermore. 


To God thou hast giv’n thy first hours, and thy best ; 


No marvel thou sleepest so soon! 


Having toil’d all the day, thou art gone to thy rest, 


Like the reaper reposing at noon. 


London, March, 1836. 


ANGLO-CALEDONIAN, 





THE COMPULSORY 


SYSTEM.—PART II. 


WHO ARE THE VOLUNTARIES ! 


Wuar the voluntary system, strictly 
speaking, is, its advocates have not very 
clearly or consistently explained. Each, 
indeed, seems to attach that peculiar 
meaning to the phrase which happens 
to suit the purpose of his own argu- 
ment; and, in attacking that system, 
the same looseness of language and 
thought is observable. A considerable 
quantity of the disputes on this subject 
might have been spared, had the par- 
ties proceeded to define what consti- 
tutes a voluntary church, and what is 
the essential distinction between it and 
an established church. 

The common notion appears to be 
thai every church which is not estab- 
lished by law is voluntary, as every 
man who is nota saint is therefore a 
sinner. In other words, that the dis- 
tinctive quality of a voluntary church 
is its not being recognised and upheld 
by the law of the land. This is a 
proper definition of a dissenting church, 
but not of a voluntary church, in any 
intelligible sense of the phrase, which 
must include this idea—that the church 
to which it is applied has the goodwill 
of the parties concerned: for it may 
happen, and has happened, that the 
church which the state upholds and 
recognises as its church, is upheld by, 
and has the warmest good wishes of, the 
whole body of the people; nay, it may 
be the case, (to advert to the all-im- 
portant money argument,) that the state 
church may be upheld by funds which 
the people have of their free will, with- 
Marcu, 1836. 


out legal compulsion, contributed for 
its support. We need not advert to the 
case of the parish churches, which seem 
to have been endowed by the propri- 
etors of the parishes or lords of the 
manors, as the collegiate and cathedral 
churches were by barons and princes ; 
and if it be thought that a popish en- 
dowment is a bad foundation fora pro- 
testant right,—not to mention the right 
created by long possession,—it is neces- 
sary only to remark, that the fund called 
teinds, out of which the Scottish clergy 
are paid, was voluntarily set apart by 
the proprietors of land in Scotland, 
after the reformation from popery. Nor 
can many of our readers be ignorant 
that many | ene of worship, both in 
England and in Scotland, attached to 
the establishment, and forming part of 
it, so far as recognition by the law 
of the land is concerned, are voluntary 
in the sense in which that term is often 
applied ; for they have been built, and 
the ministers are paid, without the law 
having interfered at all in the matter. 
And if it be replied, “ the ministers of 
such churches possess bonds which en- 
title them to certain stated incomes, 
recoverable at law,” we reply, that this 
is, indeed, true of what were chapels of 
easein Scotland. Whether all the minis- 
ters of chapels in England enjoy thesame 
security, we are not able to say ; but 
this is not peculiarto the law-churches, 
for many dissenting ministers also 
possess legal bonds for their stipends, 
and more used to possess them formerly. 


OQ 
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Whether the difficulty of obtaining such 
bonds, or an apprehension that they 
involve something inconsistent with 
the voluntary principle, has led to their 
less frequent use of late years, we do 
not pretend to decide ; though certainly 
we should like to know whether the 
objections to bonds have arisen chiefly 
on the part of the ministers who were 
to hold them, or of the chapel trustees 
and others by whom they were to be 
furnished. Such bonds must prove a 
great barrier to the practice of “ starv- 
ing out” a minister of whom the vo- 
juntary congregation is grown weary. 
If it shall be said that the established 
church is distinguished from voluntary 
churches by the fact, that it not only is 
supported by tithe or teind, but also 
—though to a small extent—by direct 
grants from government; we may reply, 
that dissenting, or voluntary churches, 
receive such grants also. The Irish 
Roman-catholics, whom the Voluntary 
Magazine has pronounced no longer 
papists, because they are, as Mr. O’Con- 
nell has said, voluntaries! (alas! how 
easily the stain of popery is washed out, 
in the opinion of those reverend latitu- 
dinarians, as if popery had not always 
acted on the voluntary system as well 
as the other, making both subservient 
to the purposes of its own aggrandize- 
ment,) the [rish Romanists receive a 
large annual grant of money from parlia- 
ment in support of their institution for 
inoculation of priests in the papal 
heresy ; and the seceders in Ireland en- 
joy the regium donum, or royal bounty. 
It may be objected, that in this there 
is a total difference between the dis- 
senting and established churches,—that 
the former are independent of the law 
of the land,—are exclusively private 
concerns, and under private manage- 
ment. This distinction, however, is 
more in appearance than reality ; for 
the law of the land, i. e. the state, is 
often called upon to interfere in the case 
of dissenting or (as they are now called) 
voluntary places of worship. It is in 
vain to allege that the state interferes 
with them not quoad churches, but 
quoad property ; vot in their spiritual 
concerns, but merely as the chapels 
happen to affect the civil rights of in- 
dividuals. The same may be said in 
the case of legal interference in the 
affairs of the established church. But 
the pretence is unsound ; for it is with 


dissenting churches, as churches, that 
the state is frequently called upon to 
interpose in their affairs. Thus stands 
the case :—Property is left to build or 
to endow a place of worship ; the con- 
gregation attached to it, split; both 
parties claim a right to the chapel; 
they go to law to settle the question, 
“which party is eng Y” Now 
what question has the state to answer, 
before it decides on the right of pro- 
perty? Obviously this—‘‘ Which of 
the two parties truly represents that 
society on behalf of which the property 
was bequeathed ?—which party holds 
the doctrines, &c., to support which 
the chapel was built and endowed, if it 
be endowed?’ In other words, the 
state must decide on a question of pro- 
perty—a matter external to the church— 
by fairly investigating a question of 
doctrine and discipline, or matter in- 
ternal. Vain, therefore, is the pretext 
that the state has nothing to do with the 
affairs of voluntary churches, (so called.) 
It may have, and it often actually has, 
to do, not only with questions of pro- 
perty connected with them, but also 
with questions of doctrine and disci- 
pline ; and questions of the latter de- 
scription must come before it in relation 
to dissenting churches, so long as ques- 
tions relating to their property are sub- 
mitted to it,—which they will be, so 
long as property exists. An exempli- 
fication of these remarks is afforded by 
Lady Hewley’s charity in aid of ‘‘ poor 
and godly ministers” in the northern 
counties of England ; the parties con- 
cerned in which charity have appealed 
to the law of the land for the decision 
of this question—To what denomination 
of ministers the funds bequeathed by 
that pious individual do of right be- 
long? Historical instances are abun- 
dant. In the middle of last century, 
the body which had seceded from the 
church of Scotland was split into two 
parts on the question of the burgess- 
oath ; the larger party, which has since 
“vomited the whole kirk,”—they are 
the words of a seceding minister, — 
“having then swallowed the whole 
kirk.” An appeal was in consequence 
made to the law of the land regarding 
the property of the chapels, and de- 
cided in favour of the larger or burgher 
party, on the ground that it held the 
same doctrines which the whole body 
had formerly held. Again, the same 
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thing was repeated in the beginning of 
the present century, when the late Dr. 
M‘Crie’s party separated from the anti- 
burghers on the question of the power 
of the civil magistrate regarding church 
affairs. Those who had imbibed a new 
light, or voluntary sentiments, strongly 
discountenanced by the former stand- 
ards of the body, having been detached 
from those who maintained (as still, to 
their honour, they do) the original tenets 
on the point in question—the two parties 
went to law, i. e.. asked the state to 
interfere, for the purpose of determin- 
ing to which of them the chapel in 
which both formerly worshipped should 
belong? The new-light party was by 
far the larger; and, on the plea that 
they had not changed their opinions, 
they obtained a decision in their favour. 
Whether in this transaction they were 
guilty of obtaining goods under false 
pen or whether the defence al- 
eged by the new-light body was true 
and just, we do not at present inquire ; 
but surely nothing can be more incon- 
sistent than for men to maintain that the 
state has nothing to do with religion, 
who have, within half a century, no less 
than two remarkable instances, in the 
history of their own sect, of the state 
having had to do with religion—with 
the religion of a voluntary church ; for 
the answer to the question—to which 
party does the property of the chapels 
belong ? depended on this question— 
what doctrines are held by each? As 
the state has had to do with religion 
incontestibly in these two instances, so 
must it always and of necessity have ; 
for if it allows property to be vested in 
places of worship, if it suffers the sub- 
ject to bestow his money in the erection 
and endowing of chapels, houses for 
ministers, &c., it may always, and it 
often will, be called upon to decide 
questions relative to that property ; and 
if, on the other hand, the state prohibits 
the subject devoting his property to 
these ends, is not this prohibition an 
act of interference with the affairs of 
religion ?—so that the state cannot pos- 
sibly be exempted from the possibility 
of being called upon to interfere in 
church affairs, except by doing what is 
itself an interference with them. 

Nor can its possession of endowments 
be regarded as the distinction between 
the established church and what are 


called voluntary churches ; for many 
of the latter are well endowed—almost 
all of them are so, to some amount. To 
many dissenting places of worship, 
houses for the minister are attached, 
which he enjoys rent-free; and the 
chapels themselves, so far as the debt 
is liquidated, amount to an endowment. 
In many cases, also, property, both in 
houses and money, has been bequeathed 
by pious and liberal individuals to dis- 
senting congregations, and from the 
proceeds of that property the minister’s 
income is in part derived. How 
Christian societies in these circum- 
stances can rejoice to distinguish them- 
selves by the style of “ voluntaries” is 
wonderful ; for, in truth, they are en- 
dowed societies ; the amount is of no 
importance to the question, the princi- 
ple of an endowment is clearly in- 
volved ; against which principle, their 
platform orators yet declaim so loudly, 
that we can explain their conduct only 
on some one or other of the three fol- 
lowing er :—First, that they 
do not understand their own true po- 
sition: this, though not the most flat- 
tering, is the least unfavourable suppo- 
sition;—or, secondly, that they have 
too little endowment, and wish more : 
Cesar Rer esse noluit, &c.;— or, 
thirdly, that they have too much en- 
dowment; that it burdens their con- 
sciences ; that they wish themselves to 
be disencumbered of their free houses, 
&c.; and that the portion of their 
chapel debts which is liquidated, proves 
a sore impediment to their Christian 
liberty. And yet we have not re- 
marked, that those who are so very 
voluntary as to be almost at the point 
of starvation, are better content than the 
rest; nor let our assigning opposite 
causes for this phenomenon, both the 
want of an endowment and the posses- 
sion of it, be judged absurd. All our 
readers doubtless know—for the penny 
magazines have sadly broken up the 
monopoly of knowledge—that the same 
medicines often act in opposite ways, 
according to their quantity, the consti- 
tution of the patient, &c. Thus opium 
in one quantity has a soothing effect— 
is sedative ; in a larger, it stimulates ; in 
a larger still, it soothes again, and so on. 
Now we have remarked that some 
mental medicines possess the saine al- 
ternating power; so that, to cure the 
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patient of mental irritation, nothing is 
wanted but a larger dose of the irri- 
tating medicine. 

If to all this it shall be answered, that 

the voluntary ministers do not ask the 
state to endow them, they merely apply 
to private persons, who do it, if at all, 
of their own good will,—we reply, 
neither does the established church ne- 
cessarily ask the state to endow it. 
But it sometimes does actually ; so do 
dissenting churches sometimes actually. 
Instances will occur to the reader. The 
pee which the established church 
10lds in land, &c. is as much its pro- 
perty as the property of any dissenting 
community is its; and we, for our 
part, have heard no argument alleged 
for the alienation of the former which 
does not equally apply to the latter. 
If the state is at liberty to apply to any 
perpose it pleases the property which 
1as been possessed some three or four 
centuries by that religious community 
called the church of Scotland, or by 
that called the church of England, 
what reason can be alleged why it should 
not be equally at liberty to apply to 
any purpose it pleases the property 
possessed during any period, long or 
short, by any other religious society ? 
We should like to know what answer 
could be returned to this question. 

To talk of the state having at the 
reformation endowed the church,and of 
its being the se at liberty now to re- 
sume the endowment, is a pretence, 
surely, which no one could allow him- 
self to set up, who had given the subject 
any serious consideration; for, first, 
granting the premises that the state did 
endow the protestant church, it is yeta 
very grave question whether any party, 
public or private, after having be- 
queathed property to a certain corpo- 
ration or society, be at liberty again to 
resume it. In the case of a private in- 
dividual, such a right will not be pre- 
tended; and if it shall be claimed for 
the state in cases wherein itself remains 
trustee or guardian of the property, 
surely such a right the state cannot be 
thought entitled to exercise, especially 
if the property has been in possession 
of the society or corporation some cen- 
turies, without one or both of these 
following propositions being clearly 
proved :—1st, either that the object to 
promote which the property was be- 


queathed is in itself bad and pernicious 
to the state; or, secondly, that the pro- 
perty has neither in fact promoted that 
end (allowed to be good), nor has a 
tendency so to do; but that the end 
will be more effectually secured with- 
out the funds in question, than with 
them. To this issue, no enlightened 
friend of church establishments will 
have any hesitation in committing the 
whole question. 

But, secondly, we deny the premises 
that the state endowed the protestant 
church, in any other sense than that 
in which it endows dissenting congre- 
gations, when it adjudges certain funds 
to them in preference to other congre- 
gations. It is vain to say the state 
could have appropriated the whole 
church property.in England, as it did 
the greater part of it—for the state could 
have appropriated in the same manner 
any other property. What the state can 
do, and what it can justly and right- 


fully do, are often confounded by pre- 


judiced and interested reasoners ; but 
surely, in themselves, they are as dis- 
tinct as might and right. The state 
could burn Huss and Jerome, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Taylor, More, Fisher: but 
almost all men now profess to believe 
that such burning was gross persecu- 
tion ; and that, in so doing, the state 
overstepped its proper limits. The 
state could appropriate the property of 
persons whom it unjustly condemned, 
but still the question here is, could it 
justly do so? Therefore let us not be 
told what the state can do, but what it 
can do rightfully and righteously,— 
what it ought to do. Henry VIII. 
dissolved the monasteries: he sent a 
commission, indeed, to inquire into 
alleged abuses, composed of hungry 
courtiers, gaping for the plunder. The 
monasteries were bad enough, doubt- 
less ; but had they been otherwise, they 
would have been dissolved just the 
same : for their corruptions were not the 
cause, but only the pretext, of their dis- 
solution. The true explanation is un- 
doubtedly given by old Fuller, when 
he says—‘ This proposition to dissolve 
the lesser monasteries found little op- 
position in either of the houses. Henry 
VIII. was a king, and his necessities 
were tyrants ; and both suing together 
for the same thing, must not be denied : 
besides, the larger thongs they cut out 
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of other men’s leather, the more entire 
they preserved their own hide, which 
made the parliament to ease their own 
pe by laying the load on these 
esser houses, which they accordingly 

= to the crown.” — Fuller’s Church 

istory, b. vi. Again, speaking of 
the preamble to the acts of dissolution, 
the same incomparable writer ob- 
serves—“‘ In this preamble two princi- 
ples are laid down of infallible truth, 
and posterity must not be so presump- 
tuous as to question them :—first, the 
smallest convents were the greatest sin- 
ners, and they who had the least lands 
led the lewdest lives; second, it was 
harder to reform little convents than 
those which were greater.” It seems 
such small houses could not be caught 
with the net of reformation, as slipping 
through the meshes thereof. All [will 
add is, God first punished great Sodom, 
and spared little Zoar, (though proba- 
bly also in fault.) Here Zoar was first 
punished: let great Sodom beware, 
and the larger monasteries look to 
themselves. 

One fact, which proves what was said 
above in a manner too clear to be de- 
nied, is, that these monasteries also were 
suppressed, in which no fault was 
found, even by the interested zeal of the 
commissioners, and even those which 
were reported “exemplary.” The 
state which seized the property of the 
monastic houses, and did so, actuated by 
no religious principle, but to save its own 
hide ; the state which put forth “abuses” 
as the cause, and dissolved these houses, 
whatever answer was returned to the 
inquiry which it made a pretence of in- 
stituting ; the state which did this, could 
equally have secularized al/ the church 
property, and it could have devoted the 
whole to the same unworthy persons 
and purposes that absorbed by far the 
greater portion. And, with the same 
ease, the state could have alienated any 
other property—that of any other cor- 
poration within the realm—the same 
reasons being equally conclusive for 
both. The monasteries had three great 
misfortunes : — first, they were very 
rich ; second, they were very weak ; 
third, they were so ill administered as 
to give a specious pretext to those who 
wanted one to colour the desolating of 
them, and who, had that been wanting, 
would have found another. As for the 
notion, that regard to the protestant 
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religion was the cause why the property 
of the conveniual houses was seized by 
the king and his hungry courtiers,—we 
may safely affirm that motive had as 
much to do in actuating him in this 
as the scruples of his conscience had in 
the divorce of Catherine. Anna Bullen’s 
beauty first created his scruples as to 
the lawfulness of his cohabiting with 
the good old lady his brother’s widow ; 
and the great wealth of the monasteries, 
without all doubt, rendered him, and 
those whose interests led them to urge 
him on, so zealous against monastic 
wickedness. 

At all events, if we go back to the 
period of the reformation to investigate 
the rights of church property, the argu- 
ment will hold equally good as to all 
of it as to any part,—as well to that 
portion now possessed by laymen as to 
the remainder possessed by the pro- 
testant church. If three hundred years 
have not rendered good the title of the 
latter, neither can it that of the former ; 
so that some movers in this matter had 
better beware lest the net they are so 
anxious to spread should catch them- 
selves. This, by the by. 

It is too clear to admit of doubt, that 
a great many persons who are opposed 
ie establis ed church do LA see 
their own true position, and that they 
themselves do actually both admit and 
act upon the main principle of a civil 
establishment for support of religion 
having the necessity and advantage of 
endowment ; for, when a benefactor be- 
queathes property to a dissenting con- 
gregation, to help the people in bearing 
the burden, (as it used to be called, till 
voluntary zeal baptized it a “ privi- 
lege,”—though surely it is a greater 
ar to my neighbour that heshould 

lifted above poverty, than it is to me 
that I should be allowed to relieve that 
poverty which I cannot remove, )—when 
any one bequeathes property to help a 
congregation to bear the burden of pay- 
ing its minister, whether the money be 
applied in paying off chapel debts, in 
building a house for the minister, or 
whether it be directly applied to his 
use,—from that moment does that con- 
gregation become an endowed society. 
The state becomes the guardian of the 
property of this society, in whose affairs 
it may at any time be called upon to 
interfere; and from that moment has 
the society admitted all that is most 
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essential to a church establishment. 
Also, every reason which shews that 
the endowments of the established 
church may be taken away, shews 
equally that dissenting endowments 
may be taken away also. Many are 
the congregations holding voluntary 
sentiments, who themselves act con- 
trary to their own principles. They all 
do so, except those favoured few whose 
chapels stand with no part of the debt 
liquidated,—and all the interest of the 
money expended in building which, is 
paid out of the current contributions of 
the present congregation. These are 
the only true and consistent volun- 
taries. 

In a certain parish, in a northern 
county, stands a house covered with 
blue slates, at one end of it isa steeple, 
in which is hung a bell. All around 
this house the ground is occupied with 
little mounds of earth, and hewn stones 
standing on end with inscriptions en- 
graved on them: this is called “ The 
Church.” Not far off stands another 
house, covered with red tiles, without a 
chimney, spire, or bell: this house is 
called “The Meeting.”” The man who 
instructs the people on Sundays in the 
one house, and who is styled “ His 
Reverence,” or “The Parson,” prays 
in a white gown, off a book, kneeling. 
The man who occupies the pulpit of the 
other house, and whom his congregation 
calls “ The Minister,” prays without a 
gown—black orwhite—without a book, 
and standing. The one man reads a ser- 
mon, which he has written, and sometimes 
(to confess the truth) which he has not 
written,—thinking the arrows of the 
mighty would be lost, if not fired off more 
than once,—wherefore he reckons it no 
sin to gather a few of them up, and to 
shoot them occasionally from his own 
bow. The other man preaches, without 
Pe of MS., (which his hearers 
judge heretical,) sermons, all of which he 
has written and learnt by heart, every 
monosyllable of them, every ‘ if,’ ‘but,’ 
‘to,’ and ‘the,’ commas, semicolons, 
and periods included; and some of 
which he thought of and studied. For 
whether he has thoughts or not, he must 
have words of his own. So far these 
two men seem to differ considerably — 
though both preach the same doctrines, 
and both are good men and good minis- 
ters. But there is another diflerence 
between them, greater far than any yet 
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stated—which is, that the one is a 
voluntary—the other is equally zealous 
for the doctrine of the lawfulness and 
advantage of a church establishment. 
The man who preaches in the, house 
with red tiles, no chimney, steeple, or 
bell, exclaims against the parson, who, 
he says, unjustly lives on publig proper- 
ty,and he calls the church to which the 
parson belongs—the of Babylon, 
and various other names—feeling thank- 
ful, at the same time, that he has the 
privilege of being supported by those 
alone to whom he ministers in word 
and doctrine. ‘These two individuals, 
though living in the same place, know 
very little of each other—they have 
almost never met in private society. So 
that they might not feel much at home, 
did we bring them together to discuss 
the question. Wherefore, it may con- 
duce to peace and unity that we in- 
troduce them separately, and put to 
each a few plain questions, with a view 
of adjusting the ditaences now exist- 
ing between them. Perhaps, Mr, B. 
C, will consent to allow the parson the 
precedence— No! Mr. A. B. has a 
funeral at three o’clock—and therefore, 
&c. Well, here is Mr. A. B., A.M. 
of Cambridge, and Vicar of ———. 

Q. What is your living worth, Mr. 
A. B.? 

A. My living is worth 150/. per 
annum, and the surplice fees may 
amount to about 50/. a year; so that 
200/. per annum may be stated as 
nearly its present value. 

Q. Do you know anything regarding 
the history of the tithe in your parish— 
by whom it was first devoted to the 
service of the Christian church—how it 
has been subsequently disposed of—or 
any other particulars ? 

A. I have paid some attention to this 
subject, and the result of my inquiries is 
this :—The parish church was built by 
John de C , about a hundred years 
before the Conquest. The tithe seems 
to have been set apart for religious uses 
before that period. In the fourteenth 
century the great tithes were bestowed 
on the Abbey of ; when that 
house was dissolved, they came into the 
possession of an ancestor of the present 
family, by whom they are now 
possessed. 

Q. What is the value of the great 
tithes ¢ 

A. About 1000/. per annum. 
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Q. By whom was the living held at 
the Reformation ? 

A. By William B—, a secular priest, 
who was vicar in 15—, and who had 
the small tithes. 

Q. How can you justify the transfer- 
ence of the tithes from the Catholic to 
the Protestant church ? 

A. The tithe of this parish origi- 
nally belonged to the Saxon church, 
which was at least as much protestant 
as catholic. If, therefore, the original 
right of property be the ground of de- 
cision, I think the protestants might 
justly claim it. But I do not found 
much on that view of the subject. I 
rather argue thus:—The state is the 
guardian of this property. It has been 
bequeathed—but of the intention of 
the donors this only is with certainty 
known,—that the support of the Chris- 
tian religion was the avowed purpose. 
But two parties claim the property. One 
founds on the right of possession, the 
other on the fact that it is, and the 
other is not, a Christian church, but 
— idolatrous, and wicked. The 
state has a right to consult for its own 
safety and good ; and, therefore, to en- 
courage nothing which, being a violation 
of the law of God, is detrimental to the 
people. It admits the plea of the pro- 
testant church—the property as held by 
the er" is doing more harm than 
good. It becomes the duty of the state, 
therefore, to interfere, and deprive them 
of it; and the protestant church, being 
the other party, naturally succeeds. 
Whether this reasoning justifies Henry 
VIII. and his successors, or not, is not 
the question now. For the protestant 
church has now the same defence which 
the Romanists had then—the right 
founded on continued possession for 
centuries. 

Q. Do you think that the possession 
of tithe by the church of England is 
confirmed by the period during which it 
has been possessed ? 

A. Certainly. Possession is the 
ground on which the Roman church 
claimed to hold the property which had 
belonged to the Saxon church in Eng- 
land, and the Culdees in Scotland. 
If that was good ground for them then, 
it is equally good for us now. 

Q. But do you not consider that the 
sectaries might advance the same plea 
against the church of England which 
the latter did against the catholic church? 
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A. Yes—and I shall admit their plea 
to be just, when they can shew that the 
church of England does not hold the true 
Christian religion; —when they can shew 
she is an idodatrous church, or that her 
establishment is an evil to the people. 
If this were the case, I myself would 
advocate her overthrow. 

Q. What do you think of the volun- 
tary system ? 

A. I view it just as I do begging— 
it is an honest way of living, if a man 
cannot possibly do better. It is a law- 
ful means of preventing starvation. 

Q. Do you not consider the volun- 
tary system an ordinance of Christ? 

A. Justas I consider begging an ordi- 
nance of Christ. Both may be lawfully 
had recourse to, where there exists a 
necessity, but it is the necessity alone 
which renders either of them lawful. 

Q. Is not part of your income de- 
rived from surplice fees, which are con- 
tributed in a manner somewhat resem- 
bling the voluntary system ? 

A. I am sorry the resemblance is too 
close. The exchange of money between 
a minister and his parishioners is a hate- 
ful thing: it should be abolished. 

Q. But you do not think it unlawful 
to accept money so contributed ? 

A. I think of it, as Ido of the whole 
voluntary system, so called, It is a 
great evil, though in some cases, as 
matters now stand, a necessary evil. 

Let us now introduce the minister of 
the meeting.—The parson may remain 
if he chooses. 

Q. What is your opinion of the 
established church ? 

A. Itis unscriptural, unjust, and in- 
tolerable. 

Q. Explain your reasons for holding 
it so. 

A. Itis unscriptural, because Christ 
said his kingdom is not of this world, 
which the established church is,—having 
the support of the kings and govern- 
ments of this world. It is unjust, inas- 
much as it is supported by public pro- 
perty, which belongs to dissenters in 
part, and by taxes levied alike on all 
classes of the community. And it is 
an intolerable infraction on the rights of 
conscience, to make the subject support 
a religion and church he does not ap- 

rove. 

Q. Do you receive anything from the 
government, or from any public fund ? 


A. I would disdain to do so, My 
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people support me—obeying the ordi- 
nance of Jesus Christ—‘ Let him that 
is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things.” — 
Gal. vi. 6,and 1 Cor. ix. 11. No, Sir; 
the kings, and rulers, and governments 
of this world, have nothing to do with 
religion, or its concerns—The best thing 
they can do for it is, to let it alone. 

Q. How is your salary paid? 

A. By my hearers. 

Q. By whom was your chapel built ? 

A. It was built about a hundred 
years ago by the then congregation, 
aided by their neighbours. 

Q. Is it free of debt ? 

A. Entirely. 

Q. Have you a free-house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By whom was it built? 

A. By the congregation of the chapel, 
some thirty years ago. 

Q. Does any other property belong 
to the chapel ? 

A. Yes. There are two houses, and 
the sum of 100/., bequeathed to the 
chapel by persons who were members 
of the congregation. 

Q. What do you reckon the free 
chapel, free house, the interest of the 
100/., and the rents of those two houses, 
to be worth to you in the year? 

A. They would be worth more than 
100/; but that a sum of 40/. is sunk to 
defray the expense of a lawsuit. 

Q. What lawsuit was that? 

A. The congregation, during the 
course of last century, became divided 
into two parties on some points of doc- 
trine, and went to law, in order to de- 
cide which party should retain the 
chapel, &c.; and the expense incur- 
red by this lawsuit consumes annually 
the 40/. mentioned above. 

Q. How is the remainder of your 
income raised, and to what amount ? 

A. From seat rents, to the amount 
of about 60/. a year. 

Q. So, then, you are supported partly 
by endowment and partly by the vo- 
luntary system ¢ 

A. Entirely by the voluntary sys- 
tem, for we don’t ask the state to give 
us anything. 

Q. Really, Mr. C. D.,1 think you 
ought to consider whether there is any 
essential difference between the manner 
in which the parson and that in which 
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ou are supported: he is supported 
seh by oper partly by funds be- 
queathed, and which the state has ad- 
judged to belong to him ; and if any 
doubt should rest on the perfect fairness 
of that decision, which I don’t think 
is the case, yet nearly three hundred 
years’ possession would be sufficient,and 
more than sufficient, to create a right. 
You, in like manner, are supported 
ae by seat rents and partly by funds 

equeathed, and which the state, being 
appealed to, has fairly, I doubt not, 
adjudged to you; you are not main- 
tained exclusively by the contributions 
of your present congregation, which is 
the definition of the voluntary system, 
any more than the parson is. Both of 
you live partly on an endowment ; and 
whatever renders it sinful in the parson 
to accept of his tithe, must equally 
render it sinful in you to accept the 
house rents, interest of money, &c., as 
well as to enjoy your free chapel and 
free house. Before, therefore, you urge 
the parson to relinquish his endow- 
ment, you must yourself shew him the 
example. 

A. But my kingdom is not— 

Q. Oh, Mr. C. D., you have for- 
gotten the lawsuit. On the whole, 
gentlemen, both you, Mr. A. B. the 
parson, and you, Mr.C.D. the minis- 
ter, there seems but a small difference 
between you. You (the on) say 
the established system is the best, and 
the voluntary is only to be endured, 
and you do endure it, for you accept 
surplice fees; you (the minister) on 
the other hand say the voluntary system 
is the only scriptural and just system, 
but yet you tolerate an endowment, 
though defiled with the profane touch of 
the secular power—you swallow without 
squeamishness an endowment, though 
covered with the slime of a lawsuit, 
and therefore you allow the lawfulness 
of a state interference in the affairs out- 
ward of the church. On the whole, 
then, Mr. C, D., you had better pre- 
pare your arguments to shew cause 
why the state, when it takes Mr. 
A. B.’s endowment to pay off the na- 
tional debt, should not apply yours to 
the same use. My advice, gentlemen, 
is, that ye live in peace; or, if ye must 
needs quarrel, that ye revive the old 
disputes about bishops and presbyters. 

L. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ABERDEEN COLLEGES, 


(Extracted from the Aberdeen University Magazine.) 


As it is not unlikely that the discus- 
sions we shall have to take up, as soon 
as the nature of the Lord Advocate’s 
Aberdeen University Bill becomes 
known, will involve matter connected 
with the history of our Colleges, we 
think it proper, at the outset of our la- 
bours, to lay before our readers a brief 
historical sketch of the institutions, 
which may serve for reference after- 
wards, and save us the trouble of giving 
verbose statements of facts in our future 
lucubrations. We abstain just now, 
however, from any particular notice of 
the eminent individuals who have been 
educated or have taught at Aber- 
deen, as we shall have an early oppor- 
tunity of making honourable mention 
of them in an article on the working of 
the two seminaries.—In the following 
narrative, our readers, it is hoped, will 
find nothing at variance with the most 
authentic sources of information on the 
subject. Such of them as may be de- 
sirous of farther details, we refer to 
Spalding, Orem, the account of King’s 
and Marischal colleges in Sir John 
Sinclair’s great statistical work, the 
charters and other documents belonging 
to the institutions, and to the report of 
the late royal commission for visiting 
the Scottish universities. 

As far back as the year 1157 there 
existed in Old Aberdeen what was 
termed a Studium generale among the 
clergy attached to the cathedral. This 
institution appears, however, to have 
been very imperfect. There seems to 
have been no particular building ap- 
propriated to its use, and it possessed 
teachers only in two faculties—those of 
divinity and of canon and civil laws, 
Such as it was, it subsisted till nearly 
the end of the fifteenth century—when 
the University of Old Aberdeen was 
founded, with teachers in all the depart- 
ments of literature and science then 
cultivated. The author of this erection 
was William Elphinston, bishop of 
Aberdeen, who, in the year 1494, ob- 
tained from Pope Alexander VI. a bull 
sanctioning the institution—and recog- 
nising it as a Studium generale et Uni- 
versitas Studii pores. for theology, 
canon and civil laws, medicine, the 
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liberal arts, and every other lawful 
faculty. In this authoritative docu- 
ment, ecclesiastics, laics, masters, and 
doctors, are appointed to-read and to 
teach those who come to pursue their 
studies in the University of Old Aber- 
deen, from what parts soever, in like 
manner as in other privileged univer- 
sities. Full power of granting the de- 
grees of bachelor, licentiate, master, and 
doctor are conferred upon the seminary ; 
—and those who receive from it such 
degrees are to possess all the privileges, 
pre-eminences, liberties, exemptions, 
favours, and indulgences, which are 
known to belong to persons having ob- 
tained similar honours from any other 
university, ubicunque terrarum, with- 
out any farther examination. The bull 
concludes with appointing William 
Elphinston, then bishop of Aberdeen, 
and his successors in office, to be chan- 
cellors of the institution, and sole 
judges in all causes, criminal and civil, 
ecclesiastical or secular, affecting its 
members. In obtaining this bull, the 
acquiescence and countenance of James 
the Fourth, the reigning monarch, were 
of course necessary, who might of his 
own prerogative have granted to the 
members of the university the requi- 
site immunities and privileges within 
his own kingdom ; but in order that 
these immunities and privileges might 
extend ubicunque terrarum, it was in- 
dispensable to have recourse to the 
papal authority. 

Of the same date with the bull (Feb. 
10, 1494), the pope granted a mandate 
to publish it, which was done by order, 
of Bishop Elphinston within the ca- 
thedral of Old Aberdeen, in presence 
of the chapter, and according to the 
legal forms of the time. The same 
pope, by another bull, dated 1495, an- 
nexed to the university the Church of 
Aberluthnot, now Mary Kirk, and the 
whole revenue of the ELospital of St. 
Germains. On May 22, 1497, James 
IV, granted a charter of confirmation, 
empowering Bishop Elphinston to erect 
a college within the university, and to 
divide its revenues among the masters 
and scholars as he should think proper, 
according to commission and authority 
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given him by the pope. Bishop Elphin- 
ston accordingly founded a college, 
and published in his lifetime a system 
of 8 and regulations for its manage- 
ment. These he afterwards altered, 
and drew up a new code for his semi- 
nary, which, after his death, was pub- 
lished by Bishop Gavin Dunbar, in 
the cathedral, in the year 1531. These 
two codes are known by the name of the 
first and second, or the old and new 
charters, and they constitute the written 
law with regard to all disputes or dif- 
ferences which may arise among the 
members of the university. 

According to the first charter of foun- 
dation, dated 1505, and confirmed by 
Pope Julius in 1506,Bishop Elphinston 
erects and endows “ unum Collegium 
Scholarium studentium et magistrorum 
sub vocabulo Sancte Marie in Nativi- 
tate.” This college consisted of thirty- 
six persons ; but by the second founda- 
tion, confirmed by a bull of Pope Cle- 
ment VII., 1536, the number was 
augmented to forty-two, viz. four doc- 
tors in the faculties of theology, canon 
law, civil law, and medicine—the first 
of these to be called principal; eight 
masters of arts—the first to be called 
sub-principal, the second grammarian, 
and other six students in theology ; six 
bachelors in arts ; thirteen poor scho- 
lars ; eight prebends for the service of 
the church, and six singing boys. 

It appears from what has now been 
stated, that though a university was 
founded in Old Aberdeen in 1494, no 
college existed there till 1506. During 
the interval, doctors, masters, and stu- 
dents existed, and were endowed in the 
university by papal bulls and royal do- 
nations ; but they did not form a col- 
lege. They might reside, study, and 
teach at any place within the university, 
but were subject to no particular rules 
or discipline. To prevent the inconve- 
niences which might thence arise, was 
the intention of Bishop Elphinston in 
founding the college, which still exists, 
and as it is the only one which has been 
erected in the University of Old Aber- 
deen, as there are no endowments for 
any teachers but those connected with 
it, and as none of have ever pretended 
to be members of the University of Old 
Aberdeen but those who have been 
members of King’s College, it possesses 
within itself all the rights and privileges 
which belong to that university. Being 


soon after its foundation taken under 

the immediate protection of royalty, 

its name was changed from St. Mary’s 

to King’s College, and the whole incor- 
ration has since been denominated 

, ates and King’s College of Aber- 
en. 

An attempt has lately been made to 
draw a distinction between the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen and King’s College, 
with the view of proving, that while the 
former was confirmed by the Scottish 

arliament, the latter is the only college 
in Scotland which was never ratified 
nor recognised by that authority. All 
that it is necessary to say in regard to 
this pretence is, that it is contrary to 
fact. King’s College has been confirm- — 
ed in the most express and ample 
terms, by at least two acts of the Scot- 
tish parliament, one in 1597, and 
another in 1670. These are quoted at 
length by Dr. Forbes, in an able letter 
on University affairs, which he has 
addressed, through the press, to Mr. 
Bannerman. 

But to return from this digression, it 
appears, that soon after the foundation 
of King’s College learning was in a 
very flourishing state in that institution. 
Hector Boece, speaking of what took 

lace shortly after his arrival from 

aris, to fill the office of principal, has 
the following observations :—“* Exacta 
inde et perseveranti diligentia effectum 
est ut brevi post tempore preesanti dis- 
ciplina viri 4 Ahasieeses’ Uaiversali 
Academia pro dierunt in divinis literis, 
et utroque jure; permulti in philoso- 
phia.” And Bishop Leslie, in his work 
‘de rebus gestis Scotorum,’ tells us— 
“ Rex deinde (anno 1541) ac plurima 
nobilitas reginam ad Aberdonensem 
Academiam comitabantur, in qua cives 
et scholastici officiis diversis, illi tri- 
umphis publicis, hi exercitationibus pri- 
vatis, animos voluntatesque suas certa- 
tim conabantur declarare. Nam nulla 
effluxerat dies, in qua aut comedie 
in theatrum non inducerentur, aut con- 
troversiz ex omni artium genere de- 
promptae non agitarentur, aut orationes 
in Greca Latinaque lingua summo 
artificio instructe non haberentur, aut 
ali ejus generis exercitationes non in- 
stituerentur. Quo officiorum genere, 


cum Rex ac Regina quindecem integros 
dies non sine summa sua voluptate ac 
singulari scholasticorum laude cumu- 
larentur, Episcopo infinitas gratias ege- 








runt; non solum quod illos, tanto 
tempore, honorifice tractavit: verum 
etiam, quod academie tam insigniter 
constitutz, auctor in primis fuit.” 

After the period referred to by Les- 
lie, till the Reformation, which took 
place a few years afterwards, there is 
nothing recorded respecting King’s 
College which requires particular no- 
tice. At the Reformation, the office of 
principal was filled by Alexander 
Anderson. This individual is said to 
have been eminent for learning, and 
saved the college from the violence of 
a mob, who, in their anti-popish zeal, 
wished to divest it of its lead and bells, 
as they had previously served the cathe- 
dral. With this service, however, prin- 
cipal Anderson’s subsequent conduct 
was at variance; for, being an uncom- 
promising Roman Catholic, and seeing 
the establishment of that religion in 
Scotland on the brink of ruin, he 
alienated some of the college revenue, 
and destroyed several of the charters,— 
a gratuitous act of vindictiveness, by 
which many of the lands and rents be- 
longing to the Hospital of St. Germains 
were entirely lost to the institution. He 
likewise sold the furniture, books, and 
ornaments belonging to the seminary. 
In 1596, an end was put to his dilapi- 
dations; he, together with the other 
members, being expelled by the com- 
missioners of visitation, on the ground 
of adherence to popery. 

After the expulsion of Anderson and 
his colleagues, the Regent Murray, who 
was personally present on the occasion, 
bestowed the office of*principal on Mr. 
Alexander Arbuthnot, whose character 
stood high for learning and worth, and 
the influence he possessed among his 
contemporaries. In his time, the reve- 
nues of the college received considerable 
additions, poaeey the tithes be- 
longing to the deanery and subchantery 
of Aberdeen, which were bestowed by 
James VI. 

In 1578, visitors were appointed, by 
authority of parliament, for new model- 
ling the state of the three Scottish uni- 
versities ; and in 1592 the nova foun- 
datio of King’s College was drawn up 
in the name of the professors, and re- 
ceived the ratification of parliament in 
1597. By this new constitution, the 
whole establishment was reduced to a 
principal, with four regents, a professor 
of humanity, and some bursars, 
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David Rait succeeded Arbuthnot in 
the situation of principal, which, in the 
irregular manner of the times, he held 
conjointly with that of factor. This ab- 
surd union of offices enabled him to 
commit some gross peculations, till, in 
the year 1619, he was checked by the 
interference of the celebrated and ex- 
cellent Bishop Forbes, who, though 
out of regard for Rait’s learning, he al- 
lowed him to continue principal, com- 
pelled him to disgorge and refund a 
considerable share of the money which 
he had abstracted from the university 
coffers, while he repurchased the 
glebes, &c. which this unjust steward 
had alienated or feued off. Bishop 
Forbes also obtained a ratification and 
renovation, by parliament, of the ori- 
ginal foundation; in consequence of 
which he restored all the offices abo- 
lished by the nova foundatio, with the 
exception of those of the chaplains and 
singing boys of the choir, whom the 
change of religion rendered no longer 
necessary. The cantor, however, was 
retained, and seems about this time to 
have got the designation of professor of 
music. The constitution, thus re-esta- 
blished, was ratified in the most ample 
manner by an act of parliament, 1633 ; 
but in 1639 commissioners from the 
general assembly, at that time more 
powerful than parliament, suppressed 
the offices of canonist and cantor, as 
being superfluous. 

Thus, contrary to what has happened 
at St. Andrews and Glasgow, the origi- 
nal foundation of King’s College still 
remains in force, with very few excep- 
tions. The most material alteration 
introduced by the nova foundatio re- 
garded the studentes in theologia, or re- 
gents in arts; who, in consequence of it, 
became “‘ quatuor regentes qui juventu- 
tae instituendae praesint et Principali 
auxiliantur, quorum unus _ princi- 
palem, sub principalis dicitur, cui 
quarta classis commissa, est.” The 
fourth regent was to be “ praefectus pri- 
mae et infimae classis,” in which he 
taught the Greek language; and the 
second and third had their several de- 
partments in philosophy and mathema- 
tics assigned to them. They all thus 
became fixed and permanent masters in 
the college, instead of being remove- 
able every four years, as was enjoined 

by the original charter. This part of 
the nova foundatio is to be excepted, 
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when we speak of it as being set aside 
by the renewal of Elphinston’s charter. 

About the year 1820, a professor of 
divinity was added to the chartered 
members of the university, by contri- 
butions from the bishop and clergy of 
the diocese of Aberdeen. The election 
of this professor was vested in the 
moderator of the Synod of Aberdeen, 
two delegates from each of the presby- 
teries which compose that synod, the 
principal and dean of the faculty of 
theology in King’s College, and such 
other member of that college as the 
=e may see fit to appoint. 

n the abolition of episcopacy in 
Scotland, in the year 1641, Charles II. 
granted the revenue of the see of Aber- 
deen to King’s and Marischal Colleges, 
assigning two third parts to King’s 
College. This gift was ratified in par- 
liament, and the two colleges were 
united by royal charter, under the 
name of “The Caroline University.” 
This union was confirmed by Oliver 
Cromwell, in 1654, and continued till 
the Restoration, when, by two acts 

assed in the first parliament held in 
the reign of Charles II.,which rescinded 
all the acts passed in 1640, restored 
episcopacy, and annulled all acts, gifts, 
and deeds in prejudice of the several 
bishoprics,—the union was put an end 
to, and the very object of it annihilated. 
When episcopacy was again abolished, 
at the revolution, the revenue of the 
bishopric was not again restored to the 
colleges. 

During the disputes about religion 
in the reigns of the two Charleses, seve- 
ral members of King’s College were 
expelled for refusing to sign the cove- 
nant ; and among others, Dr. Leslie, 
the principal, and Dr. Forbes, professor 
of divinity, and son of Bishop Forbes. 
Circumstances of peculiar hardship 
attended the case of Dr, Forbes. On 
his election to the divinity chair, he 
had purchased, at his own expense, a 
house in Old Aberdeen, as a residence 
for himself and his successors in office, 
— but as no clause had been inserted in 
the deed, reserving the use for himself 
during his own lifetime, he was obliged, 
on resigning his chair, to resign along 
with it his dwelling, for the behoof of 
the professor who succeeded him. 

During the protectorate of Cromwell, 
the university experienced a visitation 
of rather a singular description. In the 
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year 1651, General Monk sent five 
colonels to reform it, who removed 
Principal Guild and several of the pro- 
fessors, not for want of learning or dili- 
gence, but because some of their theo- 
logical views did not exactly square 
with opinions of the army. In other 
respects, these military visitors treated 
the colleges with considerable kindness. 
The square building on the north-east 
corner of the court, which now contains, 
besides accommodation for the econo- 
mist, class-rooms for divinity, natural 
philosophy, and mathematics, is said 
to have been erected partly by the con- 
tributions of Monk’s officers. 

On the restoration of monarchy, in 
1660, the bishops of Aberdeen resumed 
their authority as chancellors of the 
university, and under the able superin- 
tendence of Bishop Scougal, the insti- 
tution appears to have been uncom- 
monly prosperous. It was on the sug- 
gestion of this prelate, that a professor 
of Oriental languages was — 
for the benefit of students in divinity. 

In 1716, several of the members of 
King’s College exhibited marks of dis- 
affection to government; and a royal 
commission having been appointed to 
visit both the Aberdeen colleges, Dr. 
Middleton, the principal of King’s Col- 
lege, and three other professors, were 
dismissed from their offices. Mr, Chal- 
mers, minister of Kilwinning, succeeded 
as principal; and in 1717 he was ap- 
pointed by the senatus to repair to Lon- 
don, and, in the name of the corpora- 
tion, “‘ to represent to their gracious 
sovereign the low and sinking condi- 
tion of the college revenue, the ruinous 
condition of the fabric thereof, and the 
mean salaries of the masters ; and sup- 
plicate his majesty’s royal bounty.” 

No effectual relief was obtained by 
this application, but the bounty of a 
very liberal benefactor in some measure 
supplied the defect. This was Dr.James 
Fraser of Chelsea, a native of Inver- 
ness-shire, who, having been educated 
at King’s College, and having‘in after- 
life realized a very considerable fortune, 
was not forgetful of his Alma Mater in 
her time of need. This gentleman ex- 
pended £1400, in repairing the library, 
and in erecting the range of buildings 
on the south side of the court. 

About twenty-six years after the date 
of Dr. Fraser’s benefactions, viz., in the 
year 1747, a project was started for a 
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new union of King’s with Marischal 
College ; but before we proceed to de- 
tail the issue of this om other similar 
proposals, which were made during the 
eighteenth century, it will be proper to 
introduce a brief historical notice of the 
last-mentioned seminary. 

The Marischal College and Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen was founded and en- 
dowed by George, Earl Marischal of 
Scotland, by charter dated 2d April, 
1593. The earl bequeathed to the prin- 
cipal and masters of the new institu- 
tion, for its use and support, certain 

roperties in Aberdeen, which had be- 
onged to monasteries of White and 
Grey Friars, located in that city. At 
first the college consisted of twelve 
members, viz., a principal, three regents, 
or masters in philosophy and languages, 
six bursars, an @conomus, and a cook. 
In process of time a fourth regent was 
added, and several new professorships 
founded. In 1613, Dr. Duncan Lid- 
del, a native of Aberdeen, and eminent 
scholar, who had been a professor in 
the university of Helmstadt, endowed 
a chair for mathematics. A professor- 
ship of divinity was founded in 1616, 
by Mr. Patrick Copeland, minister of 

orton,}in Northamptonshire—a _pro- 
fessorship in medicine, by Earl Maris- 
chal, in 1700—a professorship of Orien- 
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tal languages, by Mr, Gilbert Ramsay, 
rector of Christ Church in the island 
of Barbadoes, in 1723—and in 1793, a 
professorship in chemistry, by Mrs. 
Blackwell, widow of Dr. Blackwell, 
formerly principal of the college. In 
most other respects, the history of 
Marischal College is similar to that of 
its sister seminary. Several of its pro- 
fessors were expelled by the Covenan- 
ters, and most of them shared the same 
fate in 1716, on the ground of their 
being Jacobites. 

Such is a brief outline of the history 
of the seminary in Aberdeen, which had 
been united to King’s College in the 
reign of Charles I., and separated from 
it again in that of Charles II. In 1747, 
as has been mentioned above, a new 
proposal for amalgamating the semi- 
haries was set on foot, but fell to the 
ground. The project was revived in 
1754, but shared the same fate, chiefly 
because the parties could not a 
about the locus of the United College. 
Again in 1786, an attempt was made 
to unite the institutions, but after much 
warm discussion in which champions 
of no less celebrity than Campbell and 
Gerard, the professors of divinity in 
the respective colleges, took opposite 
sides, the scheme proved as abortive as 
on former occasions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


An arrangement for the settlement of 
the debts of the city of Edinburgh has 
been submitted to the creditors, but 
they have declined the proposal. 


The Aberdeen, Moray, and Banff- 
shire Society of Glasgow, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Gordon, held 
their sixth anniversary on the 2d ult, 


The snow has been so deep in the 
Highlands, that the Drumnachdar road 
was for several days impassable, and 
the coach from Inverness was storm- 
staid at Dalnacardoch. 

The St. Luke club of Scottish artists 
dined in the Waterloo Hotel on the 
13th of February. 


The annual festival of the Celtic 
Society took place on the 12th, at 
Edinburgh. 


Socrat Peesrran Socrety.—This 
society, consisting of gentlemen con- 
nected with Peebles-shire, held its 54th 
anniversary meeting on Wednesday, in 
the Café Royal, where the party, con- 
sisting of upwards of 50 members, sat 
down to a most excellent dinner. The 
chair was to have been filled by Sir 
John Hay, Bart., M.P. for the county ; 
but, in consequence of his unavoidable 
absence, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh was called to it by acclamation ; 
and, notwithstanding his want of notice, 
he did the duties admirably. His 
lordship was supported byWm. Aitchi- 
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son, Esq., of Drummore, and Dr. 
Lee, chaplain to the society; John 
Anderson, Esq., and J. Ker, Esq., 
Dean of Guild of Peebles, acted as 
croupiers. Numerous toasts, princi- 
pally connected with the county, were 
given, and the hilarity of the evening 
was much enlivened by some excellent 
songs. 


Acricutturat Society or East 
Lotnian.—The members composing 
the East Lothian Agricultural Society 
have engaged apartments in the Market 
Place of Haddington for a library, 
reading-room, secretary's office, and 
committee room. The reading-room 
will contain all the chief periodicals 
connected with agriculture, and such 
newspapers as contain the earliest and 
best accounts of the state of the mar- 
kets. The society already possess a 
good library, to which additions are 
being daily made through donations 
and the society’s fund. 


Tweepsipe Puysicat anp Anti- 
quartan Socrety.—On Monday last 
a quarterly meeting of this society took 

lace at Kelso, Sir Thomas Macdougal 

risbane, K.C.B., president, in the 
chair. The treasurer announced that a 
handsome donation of 20 guineas to 
the society’s funds had been received 
from his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who was placed on the list of honorary 
members. The Duke of Roxburgh 
presented a very appropriate gift to the 
society through the chairman, and a 
great variety of new donations were 
given by sundry individuals. It was 
recommended by Mr. Douglas, and 

litely consented to by Sir Thomas 

risbane, that he should sit for his 
picture to Mr. Frain, the society’s ar- 
tist, as some testimony of the high 
sense the society entertain of Sir 
Thomas’s public and private character. 
The society is altogether in a most 
prosperous condition. 


A Scottish company have taken 
premises in the city of Limerick for 
the establishment of a cotton factory, 
one of the first that has been established 
in the south of Ireland. 


J. P. Nichol, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed to the vacant chair of practical 
astronomy in the University of Glas- 
gow. 
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A proposal is favourably entertained 
for establishing a communication by 
steam between Peterhead and London. 
Meetings have been held, and a pro- 
visional committee has been appointed, 
for maturing the scheme and carrying 
it into effect. 

A railway is pro from New- 
burgh to join the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow railway near Stirling, to connect 
the two great commercial and trading 
sea ports of Glasgow and Dundee. 


Statistics or Dunpee.—In 1820, 
the steam employed in Dundee for 
spinning was equal to eight-horse 
power, and the value of the works could 
not exceed 32,000/.; at the close of 
last year the amount was 1136 horse 

wer, and the estimated value of the 

uildings and machinery, in round 
numbers, 475,000/. The increase within 
the last two years is about 500 horse 
power, or about 170,000/. in value; 
and it seems quite certain that this in- 
crease will continue. 


Patstey.—The trade of Paisley con- 
tinues to participate in the general 
prosperity of the country. Within the 
two last weeks an advance of 2d. per 
cover at_least has taken place in the 
price of weaving in the shawl and trim- 
ming department. The price of the raw 
material for this branch of the Paisley 
trade has risen in even a greater pro- 
portion than the oe of weaving. In 
silk, worsted, and cotton yarn, the ad- 
vance in price is considerable, and does 
not appear to have yet reached its 
highest pitch. 


The Celtic soirée lately took place 
at Glasgow. The members form a 
society similar to the Highlanders’ As- 
sociation of Greenock, the objects of 
which are education and promotion of 
religion. The Gaélic population, says 
a Glasgow paper, ‘‘ constitutes a source 
of moral strength in this city.” 

A monthly periodical, called the 
“ John o’ Groat Journal,” has been 
started at Wick. The plan of publi- 
cation is excellent, and the small cost 
of 6d. will recommend this. 


Jounny Groat’s House.—Johnn 
Groat’s was a house so called from the 
name of a man who, for a long time, 
kept the ferry-boat which passed be- 
tween Scotland and the Orcades. Frae 
Johnny Groat’s to the Border, means 











from one extremity of Scotland to the 
other. The family of the Groats were 
of Dutch extraction, Three brothers 
of that name, Malcolm, Gavin, and 
John, went from the South of Scotland 
to Caithness, carrying with them a re- 
commendatory letter from James IV., 
and became proprietors of two con- 
siderable estates in that county. This 
property was afterwards divided among 
eight individuals, all descendants of the 
same family. At an annual meeting, 
which these eight chieftains were in the 
custom of holding, a violent dispute 
arose which should first take the door, 
and which should sit at the top of the 
table. This dispute would most pro- 
bably have terminated in blood, had 
not John de Groat, who was the pro- 
prietor of the ferry, interposed, and 
pledged himself to settle the contro- 
versy to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Before the next anniversary returned, 
John built a room in the form of an 
octagon, with eight doors and eight 
windows ; he placed also in the middle 
an. oaken table of the same figure. 
When the day of meeting arrived, John 
desired each to enter at his own door, 
and sit at the top of the table; and 
when they were all seated, John took 
possession of the empty place. Find- 
ing thus no room for jealousy or envy, 
they spent the day in harmony and 
mirth, and parted with sentiments of 
brotherly affection. The building was 
afterwards called John o’ Groat’s house ; 
and though not a vestige of it now re- 
mains, the place where it once stood 
still retains the same name. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Rev. Alexander Crombie Low 
has been ordained assistant and succes- 
sor to the Rev. Mr. Shand, of Mary 
Kirk. 

The Rev. Charles Nairn has been 
ordained by the presbytery of St. An- 
drews to the ministerial charge of the 
church and parish of Forgan. 


The presbytery of Derry has ordain- 
ed the Rev. William Brown to the pas- 
toral charge of the newly-erected con- 
gregation of Bunceana, Ireland. 


The Rev. Mr. Middleton has been 
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ordained to the toral cl of 
the church and parish of Strathmiglo, 
by the presbytery of Cupar. 


The King has been pleased to present 
the Rev. Robert Lee to the church and 
parish of Campsie, in the presbytery of 
Glasgow, and county of Stirling, va- 
cant by the transportation of Dr, Nor- 
mai Macleod, late minister there, to a 
church at Glasgow. 


The Crown having delegated the ap- 
pointment of a clergyman to the parish 
of Inchture to Lord Kinaird, his lord- 
ship has allowed the congregation to 
elect the Rev. John Honey. 


The Duke of Buccleuch has pre- 
sented Mr. Murray, preacher of the 
gospel, to the pastoral charge of the 
church and parish of Melrose. 


The Rev. Wm. B. S. Paterson, son 
of the late Rev. Mr. Paterson, minister 
of Kinghorn, has been ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the church of Kil- 


marnock, in the presbytery of Dumbar- 
ton. 


Mr. John Macfarlane, preacher, 
Glasgow, has been elected minister of 
the Martyrs’ Church, Paisley. 


The Rev. Mr. M‘Naughton of Pais- 
ley has declined accepting a call to the 
first charge of the West Church, Stir- 
ling. 


The Rev. Mr. Turnbull, clerk of the 
presbytery of Chirnside, has received 
the handsome donation of 10/. from 
Henry Home Drummond, of Blair 
Drummond, Esq., towards the erection 
of the new church, at Tloundwood, in 
the parish of Coldinghamn. 


On the 26th ult. the senate of the 
University of Glasgow unanimously 
conferred the degree of D. D. on the 
Rev. John Grierson, minister of Dun- 
blane. 


The Rev. Mr. M’ Millan of Kilmorie, 
Arran, has transmitted to Mr. Bryce, 
of Ardrossan, the munificent sum of 
40/, 10s.—the amount of subscriptions 
in Kilmorie parish, including a donation 
of 10/. from Mr. M‘Millan, towards 
the building of the Gaelic church in 
Saltcoats. Such a contribution shews 
more powerfully than language can ex- 
press the strong attachment which high- 
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landers cherish for their native tongue— 
the depth of their affection tothe church 
of Scotland—their zeal for the cause of 
Christ, and their sympathy with their 
countrymen, who, in the providence of 
God, are now deprived of hearing the 
glad tidings of salvation preached to 
them in the language of their fathers. 
Mr, M‘Millan having spent many of 


his youthful days in Saltcoats, is well 
acquainted with the destitute state of 
the highlanders residing there. 


A new church is about to be erected 
at the fishing village of Buckie. 


Churches are also to be built at Cal- 
ton, Bridgeton, and Cawcaddens, Glas- 
gow. 
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LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY—JUDGMENT GIVEN AGAINST THE 
UNITARIANS. 


Lorp Lynpuvurst, Mr. Justice Patte- 
son, and Mr. Baron Alderson took 
their seats in the Gray’s Inn Hall a 
few minutes after eleven o’clock on 
Friday morning the 5th ult. 

It will be remembered, that the case 
for the decision of their Lordships was 
brought before them on appeal from a 
decree of the present Vice-Chancellor, 
pronounced on the 23rd of December, 
1833, whereby his Honour declared in 
substance, among other things, ‘ That 
no persons who deny the divinity of 
our Saviour’s person, and who deny 
the doctrine of original sin, as it is 
generally understood, are entitled to 
participate in Lady Hewley’s Charity, 
and that the first set of trustees must 
be removed.” And further, ‘ That 
all the trustees who are dissenters, 
and deny the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
divine person, and the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, must be removed ; and though 
there is no objection personally to Mr. 
Palmer, yet, as it appears that he is a 
member of the Church of England, he 
ought not to be continued a trustee.” 
The trustees appealed from the decree 
to lord chancellor Brougham, and his 
lordship, assisted by two of the judges 
of the common law courts, heard coun- 
sel for the parties in 1834 ; but before 
the arguments were concluded, lord 
Brougham resigned the great seal, and 
no decision was pronounced by him. 

The hearing of the appeal was re- 
newed before lord chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, in 1835, who also called to his 
assistance the two learned judges who 
now attended with him. 

The arguments were heard on behalf 
all parties up to the reply on behalf 
of the relators, when lord Lyndhurst 


resigned the seals without pronouncing 
any judgment. All the parties after- 
ward agreeing to take his lordship’s 
decision out of office, he and the learned 
judges now attended to deliver the 
same. 

As soon as their lordships had taken 
their seats, Mr. Bootn said, that, in 
the absence of the solicitor-general, 
who was his leader, on behalf of the 
trustees, he took the liberty, before their 
lordships proceeded to give their judg- 
ment, to ask that they would direct the 
consent of the attorney-general to this 
proceeding to be entered by the regis- 
trar. The trustees adhered to the con- 
sent which they had given to receive 
their lordships’ judgment; but their 
lordships would understand that the 
formal consent of his Majesty’s attor- 
ney-general was necessary. 

Lord Lynpuursr and the learned 
judges, una voce, observed, ‘‘ Have not 
all the parties consented? We should 
not have come here, nor should we have 
bestowed our time in considering the 
case, if the consent of all had not been 
given. Where is the attorney-general ? 
Does no person appear for him? His 
consent must be had. It will not do 
to obtain it after judgment is pro- 
nounced.” 

Mr. Bootn wished their lordships 
to understand him as not withdrawing 
the consent of the trustees. His leader, 
the solicitor-general, was not in the 
cause in his official character, but as 
private counsel for the defendants. 

Mr. Romtty observed that this ap- 
peared to be anextraordinary manwuvre 
now at the eleventh hour. lle was 
counsel for the relators, and he was 
under the impression that all consented. 

















Mr. Knicut.—So am J, and the 
relators, who are the plaintiffs, consent 
to receive your ese ty He judgment. 
The Attorney-General has given his 
consent in the way he always does— 
it is enough for him that the relators, 
on whose suggestion he becomes a 
party to the suit, give their consent. 

Lord Lynpnurst.— You, Mr. 
Knight, appearing for the relators, and 
Mr. Romilly, and other gentlemen 
whom I see present, who are counsel 
for the parties, concurring also, I think 
that is sufficient. 

Mr. Baron ALperson then pro- 
ceeded to read at great length a written 
judgment, in which he said Mr, Justice 
Patteson agreed with him. 

Lord Lynpuurst.—This case had 
been argued before my noble and 
learned predecessor in office, assisted 
by two learned judges. Of the cir- 
cumstance which prevented that noble 
and learned person from giving judg- 
ment, I shall say nothing, except that 
I regret, for the sake of the parties to 
the cause, that the noble and learned 
lord did not give them the benefit of 
his judgment. The case was argued 
again most ably before us. I could 
have wished that I had not been called 
on to express an opinion on such a 
subject, but the parties on both sides 
requested it, and | complied with their 
request to give my judgment. It must 
be satisfactory to the parties that I 
had, at the hearing, the assistance of 
such learned judges, whose knowledge 
and great experience gave them such 
advantages. It is also most satisfactory 
to myself, for my own instruction, for 
the sake of the law, and for the benefit 
of all other suitors, that, in hearing 
this very important case, I had such 
able assistance. I agree completely 
in the principle laid down by my 
learned friend, that the intention of 
the founder must be our guide :—in 
every case of charity, it is the duty of 
the court to give effect to the intention 
of the founder, provided that intention, 
or the effectuating it, be not in con- 
travention of the known rules of the 
law. If the terms of the deed found- 
ing an endowment of the charity be 
clear and precise—clear and precise in 
describing the intentions of the founder, 
and the objects of her bounty, the 
course of the court is then free from 
all difficulty. If, on the other hand, 
Marcu, 1836. 
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the terms be doubtful, obscure, or 
equivocal, it is the duty of the court, 
by evidences and by investigation, to 
ascertain the meaning of the words, 
and then the matter becomes a question 
of fact to be ascertained ; and the mo- 
ment that fact is ascertained and known, 
from that moment the case is clear, 
and it is easy for the court to apply 
the law to it. These principles are 
clear; and, if it were necessary to 
establish them stronger by authority, I 
would refer to thecase of the Attorney- 
General v. Pearson, which has been 
already cited by my learned friend, 
and to another case of no less weight, 
which was finally decided in the house 
of lorés, in which the same principles 
were cited by the same noble and 
learned judge, whose great learning 
and knowledge on all matters of law, 
and whose experience, especially in 
cases of charity, gave the greatest 
weight to his authority. (His lord- 
ship, it is presumed, here referred to 
the case of Craigdallie v. Ackman, re- 
ported in 1 Dow.) The question is, 
what are the objects of the charity? 
By the deed of 1704, the objects were 
to assist poor and godly preachers of 
Christ’s holy gospel; to assist poor 
and godly widows of such preachers ; 
to encourage and promote the preach- 
ing of Christ’s holy gospel among poor 
congregations ; to assist the education 
of young men designed for the ministry 
of Christ’s holy gospel; and, lastly, to 
assist godly persons in distress. The 
secoud deed, that of 1707, provided 
for a number of — people in an 
almshouse, which had been founded 
by Lady Hewley, and gave further aid 
to the objects of the first deed. The 
first question in those deeds is, who 
are meant by poor and godly preachers 
of Christ’s holy gospel? It was ad- 
mitted in the arguments on both sides, 
that these words were not meant to in- 
clude the ministers of the established 
church, for they had been provided for 
by the law. There is no question, at 
all events, about them. The word 
“* godly,” therefore, is to be taken with 
limitations and restrictions. The ques- 
tion first to be solved is as to the par- 
ticular religious opinions of the foun- 
dress. There is no doubt that she was 
a presbyterian—her whole life and 
conduct shews it—it is a matter of 
history—it is admitted by the answer 
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of the defendent, Mr. Wellbeloved— 
it is proved by the most respectable 
witnesses who were examined in this 
cause, and who are not contradicted on 
the other side. She had built the cha- 
pel in St. Saviour’s-gate, in York, and 
she appointed Dr. Cotton the first 
minister of it. Dr. Cotton was a 
presbyterian—he was the friend and 
minister of Lady Hewley and of her 
husband while they lived. He was 
Lady Hewley’s executor, appointed by 
her will—he preached her funeral ser- 
mon when she died. All which shewed 
that she was a presbyterian herself. 
The next question is, what were the 
religious doctrines of the presbyterians 
of that time? There remained no 
doubt of that matter either. The doc- 
trines of those presbyterians were not 
opposed to any of the doctrinal articles 
of the church of England. The dif- 
ferences between the presbyterians and 
the church of England related to dis- 
cipline and church-government, and 
not at all to essential articles of faith. 
The answer of Mr. Wellbeloved sup- 
plied proof ofthis also. ‘Very many,” 
he says, “of the presbyterians of that 
day believed in the Trinity.” When 
he says very many of them believed in 
it, I may say that the great body of 
the presbyterians of that day believed 
in the Trinity, and adhered to it as a 
fundamental and essential article of 
faith. His lordship, for proof of that, 
referred to historical documents con- 
tained in certain deeds of agreement 
between classes of Dissenters in 1691, 
which, he said, were quite decisive 
that the presbyterians held the doctrine 
of the Trinity at that time. His lord- 
ship also referred to the Toleration Act, 
1st William and Mary, cap. 18, by the 
17th section of which it was provided 
that the use, benefit, and advantage 
thereby intended should not extend 
“to any person that shall deny in his 
preaching or writing the doctrine of the 
blessed ‘Trinity, as it is declared in the 
articles of religion,” meaning the 39 
articles, except the articles 34, 35, 36, 
and part of article the 20th, to which 
dissenters were not required by that 
act to subscribe. The great body of 
the presbyterians in the beginning of 
the 18th century believed in the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and of original 
sin. Was it to be supposed that Lady 
Llewley was an exception from the 
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general mode of belief among presby- 
terians with reference to these doctrines ? 
She being a presbyterian, and the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and of original 
sin being part of the faith of the great 
body of the .presbyterians, those who 
assert that she was an exception, and 
who deny that she did not believe in 
those doctrines, are bound to give 
evidence of the fact, for the burden of 
proof lies on them. But what are the 
probabilities? The doctrines of the 
unitarians were then new, and listened 
to with disgust, at least by the laity. 
Was it likely that Lady Hewley, who 
was then an old woman, would aban- 
don the doctrines which were by every 
church considered as essential to sal- 
vation, for those doctrines which were 
disliked by the people, and prohibited 
by law? Other circumstances also 
were to be considered—as, the station, 
rank, and character of Lady Hewley. 
She was a person of rank—of great 
charity—-a person well-known and of 
great distinction in her time. If she 
had been a unitarian, the fact would 
have come down to us as matter of 
history. Besides that, all the witnesses 
say that she was a believer in the 
Trinity; and there was no contradic- 
tion. What did the defendants say in 
their answers? They did not deny 
that she was a trinitarian in belief, but 
they say that they knew many of the 
presbyterians of that age were trinita- 
rians, but could not say that she was 
one. They said in substance what 
Mr. Wellbeloved said in his answers 
to the questions of the charity com- 
missioners—that she did not hold 
unitarian sentiments. Dr. Cotton 
must have been a trinitarian. As the 
minister of St. Saviour’s-gate chapel, 
which was licensed under the act of 
William and Mary, he must have been 
a trinitarian, and must have subscribed 
to the 39 articles of religion, as pro- 
vided by the 17th section of the Tole- 
ration Act, which he would not do 
fraudulently and with reservation. In 
the funeral sermon preached by him on 
the death of Lady Fowles; he clearly 
shewed himself to be a believer in the 
Trinity, which was double proof that 
both he and she were trinitarians. A 
further proof is drawn from the use 
and recommendation and enjoining 
“* Bowles’s Catechism,” which is a 
trivitarian catechism, and certainly 
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containing the doctrine of original sin ; 
and I agree with my learned friend 
(Mr. Baron Alderson), that when Lady 
Hewley desired that the poor widows 
should repeat Bowles’s Catechism, she 
only meant to hold them to an adher- 
ence to the doctrines therein contained, 
all which is a further proof that she 
was a trinitarian. I have read through 
and considered the whole of the evi- 
dence in this cause, to satisfy myself 
that Lady Hewley was not an exception 
to the class of protestant dissenters to 
which she belonged, but was a trini- 
tarian. Then what were the doctrines 
which she encouraged the preaching of, 
by “‘godly preachers of Christ’s holy 
gospel?” Are we to say that she 
founded a charity for the preaching 
and propagation of doctrines at direct 
variance with her own belief, in essen- 
tial and fundamental points of faith, 
which were considered as essential by 
her and the other presbyterians of the 
time? An expression of the defend- 
ant, Dr. Kenrick, in a sermon preached 
by him, went to admit that Lady 
Hewley was a trinitarian. Would she 
give a fund for ever for the preaching 
of opposite doctrines? It would require 
much argument and proof to make me 
believe that was her intention. All 
the penton and probabilities are 
against such belief. But the case did 
not rest there—for there were other 
arguments to be drawn from the Acts 
of Parliament. Those who denied the 
godhead of Christ were excluded from 
the benefits of the Toleration Act of 
1688, which was only a few years 
before the date of the first deed. The 
Blasphemy Act (9 & 10 William 
III., c. 32,) passed in 1693, only six 
years before the date of that deed, sub- 
jected to penalties of former laws those 
who denied the godhead of our Saviour, 
by enacting that those who, by writ- 
ing or printing, teaching or advisedly 
speaking, deny any one of the persons 
in the holy Trinity to be God, should 
incur the penalties thereby enacted. 
The preaching, therefore, of unitarian- 
ism was contrary to law. ‘To found 
a charity for that purpose was illegal. 
You cannot put on those charitable 
acts of Lady Ilewleya construction that 
she was acting contrary to the law. | 
cannot assume that she was encouraging 
the preaching of doctrines which were 
contrary to and expressly prohibited 
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by law. But it was argued very in- 
geniously, that the laws being now 
repealed, and full toleration granted, 
that circumstance altered this case; 
and that which was then illegal, being 
now legalized, the charity might em- 
brace other objects. But this did not 
alter the question, which is this—what 
were Lady Hewley’s intentions at the 
time of founding the charity? The 
alteration of the laws a century after 
her death did not make any alteration 
or change of her intentions. On the 
two grounds—first, that I cannot pre- 
sume this pious lady encouraged the 
preaching of doctrines opposed to 
Christianity, in which she herself im- 
plicitly believed; and, secondly, that 
I cannot presume her to encourage the 
preaching of doctrines contrary to the 
law—I must hold that it was not her 
intention to promote and encourage 
the preaching of unitarian doctrines— 
doctrines denying the godhead of 
Christ. Besides, she refers to the law 
in the deed of 1707, where she directs 
that if the law should not allow her 
intention to be carried into effect, then 
the trustees were to devote the funds to 
other purposes pointed out. No con- 
clusion in favour of the defendants 
can be drawn from that direction ; and 
from all these facts and proofs, and 
admissions and probabilities, 1 must 
conclude that this lady did not intend 
her bounty for the preaching of doc- 
trines held by the unitarians. That is 
the conclusion to which I have come, 
after mature deliberation, without any 
communication on it with either of my 
learned friends, and in that conclusion, 
and also on the grounds of that con- 
clusion, I find that we substantially 
agree. Another question for me now 
to dispose of is this—how have the 
funds been administered? The grand 
trustees and the sub-trustees are ad- 
mitted to be unitariaris. Except Mr. 
Palmer, who is of the church of Eng- 
land, and Mr. Heywood, of whose 
mode of faith there is no evidence, the 
rest are all unitarians, as appears from 
their answers. [His lordship read 
some passages from them to shew 
this.] It was said in the argument by 
a learned gentleman, whom I now see 
in court, that these answers were ob- 
tained with great difficulty. I owe it 
to Mr. Wellbeloved and to the other 
defendants to say that they did not 
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evade answering on these points—that 
they were justified by the circumstances 
in using great caution how they should 
answer. I think that they considered 
the questions were not put to them in 
such a way as to lead to those answers. 
We have in the answers of Mr. Well- 
beloved and Dr. Kenrick distinct an- 
swers as to what their doctrines are. 
We have those doctrines clearly laid 
down—the doctrines of all unitarians 
—in a sermon preached by Mr. Well- 
beloved, in Kingston-upon-Hull, deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ--[His lord- 
ship read part of the sermon.|—So, 
again, Dr. Kenrick speaks to the 
same effect.—[ His lordship read from 
his answer and sermons also. |—Such, 
then, are the doctrines of the unitarians, 
as stated by the two defendants, who 
say that they are unitarians, and dis- 
believers of the divinity of Christ, and 
of original sin. Then how did they 
apply these funds? If we act on what 
we hold to have been the intentions of 
Lady Hewley, we must say that the 
funds have been misapplied for years, 
and are now misapplied. Looking at 
the evidence, I must come to the con- 
clusion, that there has been a strong 
and undue leaning towards the unita- 
rians in the administration of those 
funds. I shall refer to two points only 
in illustration of what I say. How 
happens it that the trustees are sub- 
stantially unitarians? The control and 
complete management of the funds are 
in the hands of the unitarians. Again, 
there is the exhibitions to Manchester 
College, which is, in substance, a 
unitarian colleze—a unitarian estab- 
lishment. The evidence proved that. 
The circular letter of Mr. Wellbeloved, 
requesting the support of the members 
of that denomination, further proved 
this to be a unitarian college. I am 
justified in saying that the funds have 
been misapplied, not only upon my 
view and application of the deeds of 
foundation, but also from this undue 
leaning towards the unitarians. From 
what I[ say, I do not wish it to be 
supposed I desire to speak offensively 
of any parties. The conclusion to 
which I come on this point also is, 
the Vice-Chancellor was right in de- 
claring that the trustees should be re- 
moved. The result of my deliberation 


and judgment is, that I must pronounce 
the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor 
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to be affirmed ; but it is without costs. 

A good deal of discussion followed 
between counsel as to the costs. 

Lord Lynpuurst said he did not 
wish to decide more than was neces- 
sary: he reluctantly decided at all. 
The relators were, of course, to have 
their costs out of the charity funds ; 
but he would say nothing as to the 
costs of the defendants. 





Cory or a LETTER FROM A CON- 
vertep Hrnpoo, now In ENGLAND. 
— Addressed to the Rev. Dr. Brown, 
of the Scots’ Church, Swallow-street, 
London.—[The writer, whose exact 
phraseology is here given, was one of 
the first fruits of Dr. Durr’s labours 
among the heathen, in connexion with 
the Generat AssemBty’s Indian 
Mission. 

Bristol, 59, Castle-street, 
3rd June, 1835. 

Rev. Sir,—A few days ago, I have 
perused an article in one of the news- 
papers, that Mr. Duff is giving an ac- 
count of the mission in India. I am 
sure that you are satisfied to hear from 
him ; yet I shall take this opportunity 
to give you another proof of dear Mr. 
Duff’s labour among my poor country- 
men who are perishing under the yoke 
of Braminical superstition. 

Sir, I don’t mean to praise Mr. Duff 
because he was my master, and partly 
by his instrument 1 have found Jesus 
to be my Redeemer. But, dear Sir, we 
have seen with our own eyes many 
missionaries belonging to the Church of 
England, Baptist Chapel, Independent 
Chapel, and several other denomina- 
tions, since our dear and beloved mas- 
ter and friend Mr. Duff has begun to 
labour among us,—we have seen what 
a great difference is there between the 
labour of the former missionaries and 
with our dear Mr. Duff. Since Mr. 
Duff went to India, there is a spirit 
of inquiry has taken place.—Since Mr. 
Duff has opened the school, a great 
many of us knew and heard what 
was the meaning of the Bible ; 
some of us are converted through him 
into the faith of the blessed gospel of 
our Saviour. Mr. Duff has indeed 
destroyed a greater part of Hindooism. 
Mr. Duff was the instrument of putting 
the truth of the gospel into many 
young minds, and I doubt not that 














dear Mr. Duff will be the honoured 
instrument in the hand of the Lord to 
destroy the hindooism and the worship- 
ping of idols. Our prayer that the 
Lord will give him strength of body 
to labour in that benighted land,— our 
fervent prayer is, that his labour among 
us might be greatly blessed—that many 
of my poor countrymen might be con- 
verted—and that we might also sit at 
the right hand of God our Father. 
Dear Sir, [am extremely glad to read 
that some of your members were very 
kind towards the poor heathens of my 
native land. I doubt not that the 
assistance to that school will be blessed : 
indeed we require assistance from you 
and from the beloved members of your 
church—especially I shall say, my 
dear Sir, that we truly and _ greatly 
need your prayers. Though you might 
not go to my native land, yet you can 
do much good in your prayers—do 
pray for that school where we are im- 
mediately connected, and for dear Mr. 
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Duff's labour, that many. heathens 
might know Jesus, through his in- 
strumentality ;—do also kindly remem- 
ber that country where Christ is very 
little known. Oh! when shall the 
time come that India should love that 
Jesus who was crucified for our sins. 
My dear Sir, I have merely written 
these lines to shew that much should 
be done by prayer, and how much good 
we should derive by the labour. of 
good men. Dear Sir, I have seen how 
much good is done by good men, such 
as dear Mr. Duff and my dear and 
beloved friend and minister the Rev. 
James Charles.* Oh! may the Lord 
preserve them and keep them from all 
kind of danger and difficulty of a 
foreign land; yes, dear Sir, when I 
shall go back to my native land I shall 
be able to say what your members 
have done for the heathens. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours in the bonds of the gospel, 

Annunpo CuunpvEer Mosoompar. 





Miscellaneous. 





Werkine Ctasses.—Tue Gren- 
xENS Society.—This society is one 
of the most important known to us, 
and is calculated to confer essential 
benefit on the working classes of that 
part of the country to which its opera- 
tions extend. It is based on enlight- 
ened principles, and takes its name 
from the Glenkens, a district in Gal- 
loway where it originated. Its object 
is to forward certain useful branches of 
education, such as writing, arithmetic, 
and the study of scripture history ; to 
promote the study of the useful arts, 
such as ploughing, spade-work, dyke- 
building, the making of agricultural 
implements, as also neat cottages, and 
cottage gardens. The objects are at- 
tained by competition, aud by the be- 
stowing of premiums to successful 
candidates. With regard to the cot- 
tage competition, the Report of the 
society says, “‘ There are few objects 
on which the eye rests with more un- 
mixed pleasure than the abodes of 
humble industry, when dressed in those 
simple ornameuts which admit of be- 





* Junior clergyman of the Scottish establishment, St. Andrew’s church, 
























ing put on the very poorest among 
them. Yet this is the least important 
view of the matter.—We are more and 
more satisfied that those simple exter- 
nal ornaments which attract the eye of 
the passing stranger, are the best pre- 
servative of such internal comforts as 
are essential to health, Other im- 
provements almost universally follow. 
An air of polish and refinement gra- 
dually extends over the whole, and 
whatever would hurt the general sym- 
metry is corrected long before it be- 
comes otherwise injurious.” * 

“‘The improvements as to oahame 
continue to spread in the district. 
Last year, one of the inhabitants of 
the village of Dalry had a shrubbery 
laid out for himself by a gardener from 
Castle-Douglas. This year, five more 
have followed his example; and various 
instances occur of minor works of a 
sinilar kind. Indeed, comparatively 
few of the cottages within our bounds 
are now deformed by anything deserv- 
ing the name of a nuisance; and in 
the interior of most of them, there is 
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.a wonderful degree of neatness.” The 


society, originally confined to the 
Glenkens, has gradually been extend- 
ing its sphere of operations, and now 
embraces several parishes of Dumfries- 
shire. The funds are obtained by 
subscription.— We are glad to observe 
that the Highland Society have given 
their countenance to the Society. We 
beg most earnestly to recommend this 
most benevolent and enlightened asso- 
ciation, not only to the notice of our 
readers, but to the imitation of other 
districts of the country. The results 
cannot but be most useful to the in- 
teresting class of persons whose wel- 
fare it seeks to promote, and most 
gratifying to the whole community. 
The reports of the Glenkens society, 
which contain a list of the successful 
competitors, give most minute details, 
and are written in an admirable spirit. 
The present office-bearers are Mr. 
Walker of Crawfordton,- and Mr. 
Copeland of Colliston, directors, and 
Grierson of Garroch, W.S., secretary. 
Under the enlightened management of 
these gentlemen, the society cannot 
fail to succeed in an eminent manner. 
— Weekly Chronicle. 

Important Georocicat Dis- 
covery.—At the last meeting of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, a most 
important petrifaction was exhibited 
by the Rev. N. Paterson, who had 
discovered it in the coal strata at 
Dalmarnock, in this neighbourhood, at 
a depth of 500 feet under the surface. 
It was an insect, a species of fly, petri- 
fied simultaneously with a stem of one 
of the plants of the coal-formation, 
the Culamites Dubius, to which it is 
attached. This is the first discovery 
of an individual of the insect tribe in 
the early formations, and the specimen 
is, therefore, unique of its kind. It 
is thought to be an extinct species of 
Genus Limnobia. 


Resutts oF THE Stave Trave.— 
In a recent trial at the Guildhall, 
London, the following account was 
given of a large sum of money, acquired 
in the island of Dominica, partly by 
carrying on a trade in slaves. In the 
course of about seven years, the profits 
of the trade had amounted to three 
hundred thousand pounds: One of the 
ge died in Dominica ; a second,on 

is return to England, was lost at sea, 
the ship in which he sailed being never 
heard of after she left the West Indies. 
His legatees, however, instituted a suit 
in Chancery against the only remaining 
partner, for a larger share of the profits 
than it was contended was due to them. 
That suit has been depending for up- 
wards of thirty years. In the course 
of that time the other partner has died, 
“harassed to death,” as his counsel 
expressed it, by these proceedings ; and 
the remote relations of the parties who 
are now interested in the ‘ wages of 
iniquity” are, in many instances, wast- 
ing away in workhouses, or suffering in 
other ways the deepest privations. 


ProritaBLe Specutation. — The 
negro stealer takes the negro to the 
lower country, sells him for 800 dollars 
or 1000 dollars cash, then tells the 
negro to run away and meet him ata 
place appointed, where they divide the 
money. He takes him to another sec- 
tion of the country, and sells him again ; 
the negro runs away, and they again 
divide the money. After having sold 
the negro in this way several times 
over, he takes him into the woods, 
murders him, and takes the whole of 
the money. — Worcester (America) 
Palladium. 


The number of beasts sold in Smith- 
field market during the year 1835 was 
182,308; sheep 1,573,410. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—At Gavan Manse, on the 
18th inst., Mrs. Leishman; at Bredes- 
holm, on the 15th, Mrs. George Mal- 
com; at Minto-street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of the Right Hon. James Spittal, 


Lord Provost; at Hatton Manse, on 
the 12th January, Mrs. Edgar ; at 
Wilton Crescent, London, on the 29th 
Jan., the lady of the Hon. Francis A. 
Gordon, of the First Life Guards; at 
Cluny Castle, on the 22d, the lady of 














Cluny Macpherson, Chief of the Clan 
Chattan. 

Of Daughters—At Dudley House, 
9th inst, Marchioness Conyngham (still 
born); at Detchley Park, 8th inst., 
Viscountess Dillon; at Belmont, 10th 
inst., the Right Hon. Lady Harris; at 
Edinburgh, on the 20th Jan., the lady 
of Mr. Maclean, of Coll; at Edin- 
burgh, on the 6th Feb., the lady of Sir 
James Boswell, of Auchinleck, Bart. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Fyries church, county Kerry, on 
the 20th Jan., Hugh Hazlet, late ser- 
geant in the 16th regiment of foot, at 
the advanced age of 70 years, to Mary 
Carey, aged 28 years. This is the 
sixth time which the gallant veteran 
has ascended the hymeneal altar, and 
the third within the last four years.— 
At Aberdeen, on the 26th Jan., Major 
J. A. Condell, late of the Honourable 
E.I. C.’s M. E., to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of T. Sangster, Esq., of that place. 
—At Paisley, on the 26th Jan., the 
Rev James A. Miller, Clackmannan, 
to Jane Wilton, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Lorimer.—On the 26th Jan., 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, Richard Gethin, Esq., of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, to Mary, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Alexander Crichton, 
M.D., F.R.S., physician to the Em- 
peror of Russia.—At Liverpool, on the 
28th Jan., Robertson Gladstone, Esq., 
second son of Jolin Gladstone, Esq., 
of Fasque, Kincardineshire, to Mary 
Ellen, third daughter of Hugh Jones, 
Esq., banker, Liverpool. 

DEATHS. 


On the 16th Jan., at Monkend Croft, 
aged 85, Charles Colling, Esq., the 
original breeder of the Durham short- 
horned cattle, with the celebrity of 
which breed his name is inseparably 
connected. —On the 19th, Jean Max- 
ton, wife of the Rev. John Cooper, mi- 
nister of Pittenweem.—At 29, Aber- 
cromby, Place, Edinburgh, on the 18th, 
Colonel Alexander Mair, deputy-go- 
vernor of Fort George.—On the 21st, 
Mrs. Webb, of Crook Log, Bexley, 
Kent, in her 101st year. This lady 
had a granddaughter who was a yrand- 
mother !—At Foss Manse, on the 22d, 
Margaret Menzies, wife of the Rev. 
A. R. Irvine, minister of Foss, Perth- 
shire.—At Boulogne-sur-Seine, near 
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Paris, on the 24th January, Sir John 

James Scott Douglas, Bart., of Spring- 

wood-park, and Long Newton, in the 

county of Roxburgh, North Britain.-— 

At Leith, on the 24th January, Robert 

Bruce, Esq., Manager of the London 

and Edinburgh Shipping Company.— 

Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, Bart., 

on the 3d Feb., after a lingering illness 

of some months’ duration.—At the 

Manse of Tullyallan, on the 4th, the 

Rev. Andrew Bullock.—At his house, 

6, Coates Crescent, on the 10th, David 

Cockburn, Esq., of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Service at Ma- 

dras, son oF the late Baron Cockburn, 

—At Aird House, Stranraer, on the 

16th Feb., the Rev. Peter Fergusson, 

preacher of the gospel, son of the late 
Mr. Fergusson, minister of the parish 
of Inch, aged 27.—At Herbertshire 
village, on the fourth current, in his 
82nd year, Mr.Andrew Bruce, formerly 
of Broomhill, and last remaining bro- 
ther to the late Rev. Archibald Bruce, 
of Whitburn, Professor of Divinity to 
the late Antiburgher Synod.—At the 
Manse of Kincardine, Ross-shire, on 
the 13th ult., Mrs. Catherine Stewart, 
wife of the Rev. Hector Allan, minister 
of that parish, and daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. A. Stewart, of Dingwall and 
Canongate.—January 30th, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Macknight. He was the 
third son of the late learned Dr. Mac- 
knight, the celebrated author of ‘“‘ The 
Harmony of the Gospels,” “ The Life 
of St. Paul,” &c. He was in the 78th 
year of his age, having been born in 
1762. He was inducted to the second 
charge of South Leith in 1791, from 
whence he was translated to the Col- 
lege Church, Edinburgh, in 1804; and 
in 1810, he was removed to the Old 
Church, of which his father had been 
minister. We understand he was the 
oldest member of the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery.— At Glasgow, on the 20th, 
John Lindsay Craufurd, Esq. Ife was 
one of the claimants for the Craufurd 
Peerage, and was generally considered 
the legal heir to the extensive estates of 
Kilbirnie, pertaining to that earldom. 
The Earl of Glasgow, the only other 
claimant, is in possession of the es- 
tates; but he has allowed the corpse 
to be interred in the family vault at 
Kilbirnie, where the ashes of 20 earls 
lie mouldering in the dust. 
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“ditorial BWunvoyp. 


reece 


Tae communication sent by W. Raz Wixson, Esq., author of Travels in the 
Holy Land, will receive our respectful attention. 


. 


Our correspondent’s paper, “ On the Causes of the Decline of the Drama,”’ is 
under consideration. 


We are obliged to Mr. Srewarr, of Stafford, for the interest he takes in this 
journal; and hope it will continue to merit his support. 


The verses by our young friend ‘“‘ Duncan,” though highly creditable to him, 
are deferred till next month, in the hope that he will send us another copy of 
them so far corrected as to present uniformity in the number of feet in the suc- 
cessive or alternate lines. 


Circumstances have unavoidably obliged us to porinens the continuation of 
* the Case of the London Presbytery” till our next Number. 


We have been asked the question—* Is Dr. Durr to be in London at the en- 
suing Anniversaries in May, to advocate the cause of the GENERAL ASseMBLY’S 
Indian Missions?”” We cannot answer this; but we trust the Committee in Edin- 
burgh will take the hint which it involves. The Doctor should be here by the 
middle of Arrit. 


Will “ A Layman,” who has kindly sent us “ Remarks on the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland,” permit us to adapt them to the delicate cir- 
cumstances he so judicially alludes to, or will he do this himself? Much that 
is in them we shall undoubtedly make use of. 


The paper on * The Metropolitan Young Men’s Society” will be handed to a 


gentleman to whom we intend applying for an article on the subject of such n- 
stitutions, 


Those gentlemen at Rotterdam, Birmingham, Manchester, Isle of Man, New- 
eastle, and Shields, who have kindly promised us contributions, will soon, we 
trust, redeem their pledges. 


It would be a high gratification to us, if Mr. M‘F1e, of Birdhopcraig, would 
favour us with occasional extracts fromhis popular Lectures on Physical 
Science, delivered by him, some years ago, at Kelso. 


When shall we hear from Dr. Burns, or Captarn AnpeErson, about Scotch 
matters in Canada? 


The article on “‘ Clussical Learning’’ is received. 


LADY HEWLEY’s CHARITIES. 


We have made every effort to ascertain what is doing in this cause, up to the 
moment of our sending this last page to press; but, in consequence of the Soli- 
citor to the Independents having requested the Master in Chancery’s clerk not to 
answer any inguiries respecting it, we are almost entirely ignorant of the present 
state of the proceedings. We learn, however, that no appointment of new trustees 
has yet been made ; and we may state further, that, acting upon letters received 
from Messrs. Tuomson of Shields, and Munro of Manchester, a petition will 
immediately be presented to the Vice-Chancellor, claiming for the Presbytery the 
right of being represented on the Trust. Their case, in a legal point of view, is 
in good hands. All that they have now to do is, to settle among themselves, in 
the northern counties of England, the names of four gentlemen whom they would 
propose to the Master in Chancery for the Trust ; and let these names be commu- 
nicated to their friend in London without delay. 





